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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The progress made in Religious Education in the 
local church during the past decade will probably 
stand out as one of the most phenomenal develop- 
ments of modern church history. During this period 
the fifty denominations in the International Council 
of Religious Education have faced more seriously than 
ever before the program of Christianity in terms of 
the religious development of the individual and his 
place in society. 

A skilled educational leadership has been discov- 
ered and developed. Plans have been laid for an edu- 
cational program comparable to that of the best in the 
public schools. Thorough-going educational stand- 
ards are being developed to guide schools in the 
direction of housing, choice of equipment, organiza- 
tion, administration and supervision. A comprehen- 
sive study of the curriculum is being made, based on 
the most recent discoveries of teaching method. Ina 
word, preparations are well under way for the de- 
velopment of real schools of religion in the local 
church. 

It is evident that the success of such an educational 
enterprise depends upon a well trained leadership. 
Thus, side by side with the growth of educational 
standards such as those referred to above, the de- 
velopment of standards of leadership training has 
gone forward in an ever enlarging way. 
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Noteworthy in the preparation of leadership train- 
ing texts is the increased emphasis on the develop- 
ment of thorough-going skill secured through care- 
fully supervised practice. Emphasis has also shifted 
from the study of a given text-book to that of the 
course of study, the mastery of which may involve 
reference readings in many text-books and informa- 
tion gathered through observation and study beyond 
the limits of the material contained in the text-book. 

The Standard Leadership Curriculum, (for one of 
the units of which this text-book has been prepared), 
is organized on the basis of subject units of not less — 
than ten lessons each. A minimum of twelve units is 
necessary to secure the Standard Leadership Diploma. 
Of the twelve units, nine are required and three are 
elective. Of the nine required units, six are general 
units and three are specialization units covering the 
work of the various departmental age groupings or of 
such special phases of work as church school ad- 
ministration. 

The text-books of the Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum are prepared under the supervision of the 
Editorial and Educational Committee representing the 
denominations co-operating in the Leadership Train- 
ing Publishing Association. Only writers especially 
qualified through educational training and teaching 
experience are chosen to prepare the text-books for 
this course. 


For the Leadership Training Publishing Association 
C. A. Hauser, Acting Chairman, _ 
Editorial and Educational Committee. 


AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION 


There is considerable variation among the denomi- 
nations, and even within denominations, with regard 
both to practices and ideals in the administration of 
religious education. The movement is growing rap- 
idly and necessarily changing as it grows. A text 
which would attempt to set out in categorical form 
the correct practice in details of the program and to 
answer all the questions which naturally rise, could 
serve but a limited number of churches and these for 
but a short time. 

For that reason, and also because it is in harmony 
with the most effective method in leadership training, 
this text seeks to be chiefly a guide and inspiration 
in the first hand study of the particular church school 
in which the student is working or is expected to work, 

The proposed organization of the course, for which 
this is the text, around the use of a standard or pro- 
gram of work has several advantages. It makes 
possible its use with whatever denominational stand- 
ards or goals may be in use. Though these change 
from year to year, the text will furnish guidance, 
inspiration, and background reading still. It makes 
the text applicable to a great variety of local situ- 
ations since adaptation to these is usually involved 
in the standards. Rather than becoming a substitute 
for such standards, the text tends to encourage their 
use. 

Workers in small schools usually feel, and with 
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much justiffcation, that books on church school ad- 
ministration and method deal only with the more or 
less ideal situation existing in the large church school. 
The present volume will appear to be no exception 
unless used as directed. Increasingly, however, stand- 
ards and programs of work are taking account of 
schools of all sizes and types. Adaptations of the 
principles here set forth to the small school are to be 
found, therefore, in the standards, programs of work, 
or goals to be used in connection with the books. If 
these adaptations were not already so provided, they 
would be more fully suggested here. Since the author 
works in a school of about one hundred members, he 
is very conscious of the small school and its needs. 
He believes, however, that the chief need is one of 
adaptation rather than one of different principles. 

While a definite educational philosophy underlies 
the text, many of the details of its application are 
left tentative or optional. In other words, the text 
is so written as to be incomplete without a modern 
church school standard or program of work to make 
more concrete and definite the application of its un- 
derlying principles. For those who have no satis- 
factory denominational standard or program, the use 
of the International Standards in Religious Education 
is urged. As this takes a more permanent form it 
will become even more useful. 

The term “church school” is coming to denote the 
entire educational program of a local church in- 
cluding its Sunday, week-day, and vacation sessions, 
and even those of other related agencies, as these are 
gradually merged into a common integrated program. 

There are special administrative courses on the 
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week-day church school (No. 117), and the vacation 
church school (No. 118). There is a course dealing 
with the general agencies, particularly those touching 
adolescence (No. 305). It is assumed that people 
especially interested in any of these fields will take 
the courses dealing more thoroughly and specifically 
with them. The vast majority of students taking 
this course will be interested primarily or chiefly in 
the Sunday session of the church school, ordinarily 
called the Sunday school. It is with this agency or 
session that the course deals throughout, except at 
those points where relationships with other agencies 
or sessions are involved. 

While the title of the book may appear a bit pre- 
sumptuous in its implied scope, the vast majority of 
churches still look to the Sunday church school as 
their chief agency of religious education. In this 
session alone is the entire church organized as a 
school. Supplementary agencies, providing more 
adequately for certain age-groups, are properly de- 
veloped as expansions of the Sunday session and 
ought always to be related thereto. The organization 
of the entire church in its Sunday educational session 
is, therefore, considered a sufficient justification for 
using the term “The Church as a School” with refer- 
ence to the Sunday session. 

This in no way belittles other sessions which are 
partial in their scope. It does imply a protest against 
the idea, prevalent in some quarters, that these other 
agencies will supplant the Sunday session. It is the 
conviction of the author that the best justification 
for expanding religious education into the crowded 
schedule of the public school and into vacation time 
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is the demonstration of the ability and disposition of 
the church to do worthy educational work in the time 
already at its disposal on Sunday. When the entire 
church is properly organized as a school for its Sun- 
day session and is using to the full the educational 
resources thereby available, there will be little dif- 
ficulty in securing and properly using additional time. 

The attempt to integrate the learning and teaching 
material or discussional material with the reading 
material may be considered as poor or careless organ- 
ization of the materials. It was done quite con- 
sciously, however, on the grounds that this is not a 
mere reading book but an instrument of leadership 
training. Topics for thought and discussion have 
been placed frequently at the beginning or in the 
body of the chapter rather than at the close as an 
afterthought. The reason for this is that the best 
preparation for reading a chapter is first to face some 
of the problems which it attacks. Instead, therefore, 
of the traditional text-book plan of presenting the 
solution and then raising a few sample discussion 
topics or problems, we have sought first to bring the 
problems into the consciousness of the student. We 
have not even too conveniently labeled the two types 
of materials lest the mentally lazy should find and 
read the solution before he faces the problem! 

There will be disappointment that some important 
items are treated so scantily. Worship is far more 
important than our limited treatment. implies. Yet 
the standard curriculum offers five other courses spe- 
cifically on worship (Nos. 107, 202, 203, 204, 301), 
consequently the fuller treatment should be found in 
those courses and in the standards used. Tests and 
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measurements and other technics of supervision must 
be studied more fully in the courses on supervision 
(Nos. 93, 205 and 304). The set-up and administra-~ 
tion of an adequate program of leadership training 
will be more fully studied by those especially con- 
cerned in course number 115. Curriculum will be 
more adequately studied in course number 92. De- 
tails of administration within each department are 
properly studied in the departmental specialization 
courses on administration. Obviously it has been im- 
possible to avoid some overlapping with other courses. 
Emphasis has been given, not necessarily in accord- 
ance with the importance of a given topic, but rather 
with reference to the thoroughness with which it will 
be dealt with in other courses. 

A general bibliography is given at the close which 
is representative rather than exhaustive. The refer- 
ences at the close of each chapter have been purposely 
limited to those bearing very definitely on the topic, 
in the belief that such limited references would be 
a better guide to the average student than an ex- 
haustive list. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
denominationai editors and leadership training execu- 
tives and to members of the International Council 
staff for the most thoughtful and valuable criticisms 
on the original manuscript. Every criticism has been 
embodied or an explanation given by which the critic 
will see the reason for not giving it full weight. 
These criticisms were the means of many improve- 
ments in the treatment. 

Harry C. Munro. 


CHAPTER I 


HOW TO STUDY CHURCH SCHOOL 
LEADERSHIP 


How Is Leapersuie SKILL AcquiIRED?— 


You are interested in becoming a skillful and effec- 
tive leader in the educational program of your church. 
Perhaps you already carry heavy responsibilities in 
your church school. You expect the study of this 
text and accompanying class work or written assign- 
ments to give you understanding and skill, particu- 
larly with regard to the administrative phases of your 
work. In order to avoid later disillusionment, let us 
face squarely at the outset this question, “Just how 
may one acquire understanding and skill in church 
school work?” The answer to this question will nec- 
essarily prescribe the method which we must follow in 
this course. 

Church school leadership cannot be learned from 
textbooks. Neither can it be learned from lectures, 
be they ever so carefully prepared and skillfully de- 
livered. The give and take of vital class discussion 
under a stimulating and intelligent leader is a valu- 
able supplement to textbook study, but even the keen- 
est discussion is no guarantee of resulting skill in 
leadership. In fact we learn leadership in just the 
same manner as we learn any other process which 
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requires insight and skill. We learn it only by en- 
gaging, under guidance, in the actual process itself. 
The only method which assures us of the desired re- 
sult is the method of guided practice. 
It is unprofitable, therefore, to deal with church 
school administration or any other phase of Chris- 
tian leadership in a merely theoretical manner. Until 
this course begins to deal with the actual situation in 
which you are working, or can find opportunity to 
work, it must fall short of its proper objective. The 
real problems which you are facing from week to 
week, the difficult adjustments which must be made, 
the necessary changes in method or organization or 
leadership: these are the proper “content” of this 
course. It is essential, therefore, that you have your 
own church school situation very definitely in mind 
throughout the course. In fact, it is your own church 
school primarily, rather than this textbook that you 
are, or ought to be, studying. It is necessary, then, 
that we discover a methed for conducting this course 
which will make your own leadership situation, rather 
than the textbook, the actual object of your study. 
Of course mere practice in leadership is not enough. 
Many church school workers have back of them years 
of “practical experience” and yet their work from 
week to week grows actually less skillful and effec- 
tive. Practice is worse than useless unless it tends 
in the right direction. Only practice which is 
under intelligent guidance promises fruitful insight 
and skill. While your own church school will furnish 
the situation in which you may acquire skill through 
practice, it is the function of this course to introduce 
into that practice such guidance as will insure that 
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the practice tends in the right direction. The method 
of the course will be one, therefore, of guided prac- 
- tice in church school administration. Your own lead- 
ership activities will furnish the practice, but this 
will take on educational significance as it is modified, 
extended, or perhaps entirely reconstructed in the 
light of the clearer insight, derived from textbook and 
class study. Unless you are willing to face the dis- 
turbing and even humiliating results of such a critical 
study of your own leadership practice, there is little 
profit in your further pursuit of the course. 

The introduction of educational guidance into your 
practice of leadership by means of this course will 
necessarily affect the leadership activities of many of 
your co-laborers. Your own leadership activities 
cannot undergo changes without affecting your whole 
church school situation. Since this total situation is 
determined by a number of leaders, officers and teach- 
ers, it is highly important that the practice of the 
whole staff come under such guidance as is provided 
by these leadership training courses. In other words, 
this course contemplates not only the introduction of 
guidance into the practice of the administrative offi- 
cer, but a general reconstruction of the church school 
in so far as that may be required to secure the full 
fruitage of Christian education. You must contem- 
plate at the outset, therefore, enlisting the co-opera- 
tion and study of many others before the proper 
results of your own study are realized. 

This course requires a means of shifting the study 
from a mere textbook to the actual church school in 
which the student is working or expects to work. It 
ealls for a method of studying that entire church 
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school in all its phases of work. It demands a means 
or an instrument by which reliable guidance may be 
introduced into the processes of leadership which are 
actually under way there. It should give some in- 
spiring vision of the ideal church school toward which 
this guided practice tends, and of the spiritual fruit- 
age of this whole Christian educational process. . 

These requirements are best met by organizing the 
course around the use of a church school standard or 
program of work. The International Standard in its 
various adaptations to departments and types of 
school is in wide use, and, unless there is reason for 
using some other, this standard, or one of the simpli- 
fied adaptations of it, is recommended as the instru- 
ment to be used as the basis for the activities 
suggested in the following pages. 

Some of the denominations have their own stand- 
ards or programs of work. These may be adaptations 
of the International Council Standard. Such adapta- 
tions have been made in the interests of greater sim- 
plicity or of meeting the particular needs of various 
types of schools. Generally speaking, the point of 
view of the International Council Standard prevails — 
in them. Therefore, the general method of the course 
will be the same whichever of the various instruments 
is used. 

Such a church school standard is not a mere arbi- 
trary set of requirements or specifications. It is an 
instrument developed out of experimentation for the 
purpose of giving reliable and scientific guidance to 
church school practice. It embodies in a condensed 
and convenient form the best current consensus of 
opinion as to what constitutes effective church school 
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work. It is an attempt at a scientific approach to 
church school administration. 


Way Is a Screntiric Instrument Nespep?— 


The startling achievements of modern science en- 
rich our lives and lighten our loads until none of us 
can afford to scoff at scientific precision or to be igno- 
rant of the scientific method. These achievements 
are chiefly the result, not of brilliant flights of imagi- 
nation but of orderly, tireless research into the rela- 
tionship between cause and effect in every aspect of 
the universe. The gathering and interpretation of 
data enable the scientist to predict the outcome 
of given conditions and factors. Knowing this possible 
outcome he is able to change it by changing or 
manipulating the conditions determining it. In so far 
as conditions are subject to control, his ability to pre- 
dict their outcome, enables the scientist to control 
that outcome. Therefore, the scientific method has 
become a powerful means of control in all phases of 
life to which it has been applied. Measurement both 
of processes and of results becomes necessarily its 
basic procedure. 

But is the scientific method with its precise instru- 
ments of measurement, its reliable prediction of out- 
comes, and its ability to control those outcomes by 
controlling their causes, as valid in the realm of mind 
and spirit as in the realm of matter? Certainly if it 
is, the load of responsibility for bringing in the King- 
dom of God which rests upon the modern church 
school program makes it imperative that we use this 
method. In fact, it is a question whether church 
school processes which are bungling and unscientific 
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should be permitted to persist in a day when the sci- 
entific method prevails so generally elsewhere,—that 
is, provided religious education can be made scientific. 
The scientific method in the degree that it prevails, 
is able to guarantee results. In the physical realm 
where conditions and factors can be carefully con- 
trolled these results may be predicted and actually 
produced with great precision. Every day we enjoy 
speed with security and comfort because science has 
been able so accurately to produce controlled power 
by intricate mechanisms brought into the most precise 
relationships with explosive gases and electricity. We 
cross a great suspension bridge without a tremor, not 
because it looks safe, but because we know the engi- 
neer has calculated to a nicety the amount of strain 
which each piece in it will and must bear. So com- 
monplace have these guarantees of the scientific 
method become, that we marvel only when some un- 
foreseen or neglected factor causes an unexpected re- 
sult. We do not show any amazement that hundreds 
of dams hold back year after year the leaden weight 
of pent up rivers. We are amazed when one such 
dam in California gives way and devastates a verdant 
valley. In the physical realm where accurate meas- 
urement is possible and conditions may be brought 
under control, science guarantees results. ; 
When we begin dealing with living things the 
process is more complicated and the results less cer- 
tain. A tree or a flower will respond to changed con- 
ditions of sunlight, warmth, fertility, and moisture, 
but its response will be less easily measured, and less 
precisely predictable than is the case with a simple 
chemical or mechanical reaction. It is likely that the 
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relationship between cause and effect in the one case 
is as close and as definite as in the other. But where 
the factors and results are less easily measured, the 
scientist is necessarily more reserved in his guarantee 
of outcomes. In a general way, however, the scien-. 
tific horticulturist or stock-breeder is able to guar- 
antee results in any considerable number of cases with 
much the same assurance as the chemist or engineer. 
_ This has led to the thoroughgoing application of the 
scientific method in agriculture, stock-raising, and 
other industries dealing with living things. 

When it comes to such a complex matter as seeking 
to control and direct mental development and bring 
about desirable changes in personalities, obviously the 
application of the scientific method is still more in- 
volved and complicated. Conditions and factors are 
less easily controlled and measurement is far more 
difficult. 

The engineer or chemist can measure the forces and 
factors with which he deals and can control most of 
them. He will even adjust the controllable factors to 
those beyond his control so as to get the desired result 
with certainty and precision. The horticulturist or 
stock-breeder can determine most of the conditions 
under which the processes of development in which 
he is interested will take place. He will thereby be 
fairly certain of his results. But the school-teacher 
must work with only a limited segment of the life 
which he seeks to modify and determine. In the 
home and in the community at large will be decisive 
factors beyond his control and beyond any but very 
limited knowledge on his part. 

In spite of these difficulties, public education is 
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busily engaged in developing and applying the scien- 
tific method in its work.: Instruments of measurement 
are emerging from painstaking experimentation. Cur- 
riculum, method, and the whole pattern of the school 
are undergoing reconstruction in order to guarantee a 
more satisfactory result. Educators agree that many 
of the desired results of education, perhaps the most 
important ones, so far elude measurement. They 
agree also that many of the factors and conditions 
governing these results lie beyond their complete con- 
trol. This does not deter them from seeking to make 
their work increasingly scientific. They are lured on 
in tireless research and experimentation by the con- 
fident hope that instruments of measurement may yet 
become so refined, and the errant factors so subject 
to control that education may become a far more sci- 
entific process, able at least to promise results far 
beyond those yet attained. 


Can Reuicious Epucation BrecoMe ScrentTiFric?— 


Obviously if the scientific method guarantees re- 
sults, and the objective of the modern program of re- 
ligious education is to rear such a generation as will 
usher in the Kingdom of God, the resources of the sci- 
entific method in religious education are worth in- 
vestigating. Furthermore, in a world in which the 
scientific method increasingly prevails in every other 
aspect of life, can religious education continue to exist 
at all unless it can likewise become scientific in its 
method and approach? 

The first question is, Can the processes and results 
of religious education be measured? Obviously we 
are dealing here with factors and processes which are 
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more elusive and intangible than even those with 
which the public educator is concerned. Can a prayer 
experience be measured or scaled? Can an attitude of 
reverence be reduced to a percentage basis? Can a 
unit of Christian service be graded, even though it be 
defined as an educational project? How would one 
measure a stewardship attitude, or one of co-operation 
or racial good-will? How can Christian vocational 
ideals or those of honesty, fair play, and tolerance be 
reduced to mathematical terms? It is easy to point 
out difficulties which make it apparent that here is 
one realm into which the scientific attitude and spirit 
will penetrate only to fail or even to make themselves 
ridiculous. 

On the other hand, one need not even be a trained 
observer readily to detect the difference between a 
prayer of genuine communion with the Unseen and 
a prayer which is mere verbiage and cant. Even a 
child may discriminate between such extremes. Any 
one can distinguish between a group at reverent wor- 
ship and one noisily going through “jazzy opening 
exercises.” The casual visitor can single out the well 
taught from the poorly taught classes in a department 
by observing the faces of the children. It is clear that 
any one engaged in church school work is constantly 
making such evaluations of processes and results. 
Some sort of measurement is as widespread and as in- 
dispensable here as in any other type of activity. 

The proposal to introduce more accurate and scien- 
tific means of measurement and evaluation into our 
work involves no radical innovation. It means simply 
to substitute for the guess work and crude unreasoned 
opinions by which we already estimate and seek to 
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improve our practice, an accurate and well tested in- 
strument of measurement and improvement. 

Let us not assume too much, however, at this point. 
The actual results which we are after in church school 
work still largely elude accurate measurement. Many 
of the processes involved are far too complex to be 
brought as yet under any fair degree of control. We 
can test a student for Bible knowledge but this will 
not reveal the degree to which biblical ideals have 
actually entered his life and conduct. We can test 
the ethical response of a pupil to a hypothetical situa- 
tion, but this will carry no guarantee that he will 
make the same response in @ similar situation in real 
life. The pupil who assumes the most pious réle in 
the young people’s meeting may be the most unsocial 
and ill dispositioned in the group. 

By and large, however, there are certain factors of 
knowledge, of achievement, and of activity which 
bear a fairly constant relationship to the “real” spir- 
itual process and result which we are after. If we 
cannot measure or evaluate these more elusive spir- 
itual qualities themselves, we can with fair accuracy 
detect certain concomitant or accompanying factors 
which will serve as a fairly accurate guide. In the 
meantime we will be continually engaged in the ad- 
venture of seeking to improve the means which we 
use to make our procedure still more accurate and 
scientific. It is highly important that we avail our- 
selves at once of the best. means which experimenta- _ 
tion has so far given us. Hence the need for the 
serious and constant use of such an instrument as the 
church school standard or denominational program 
of work. 
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Wuat Are THE Functions or a STANDARD?— 


Whatever may be the limitations of equipment, 
training, and administrative conditions under which 
a church school leader works, it is of primary impor- 
tance that he have the inspiration and guidance which 
comes from a vision of the ideal or goal toward which 
he should be striving. The first function of a stand- 
ard is to define such an ideal or goal with the processes 
by which it may be achieved. 

A second function is that of measurement. For 
this reason the usual standard is in the form of a 
score card. It is the purpose of this score card to 
enable the student to estimate the quality of the 
processes now under way in the school being studied. 
This is provided by a brief description of the ideal— 
a@ process or situation in which, other things being 
equal, the absolute maximum of learning is under 
way. Suppose the item under consideration be the 
worship of a Primary Department. The standard 
would describe a situation in which the worship proc- 
ess is under way so successfully that it could not in 
any way be improved. This process would be yield- 
ing the maximum of results in the lives of the partici- 
pants. They would be learning fully to enter into 
the worship experience so as to make it an enriching 
and controlling factor in the whole life. A worship 
program or process, so described, becomes a measur- 
ing rod upon the basis of which the worship of a given 
Primary Department may be evaluated. 

For convenience in using the score card, its vari- 
ous items are “weighted.’”’ The whole score card is 
given arbitrarily a total numerical value, such as one 
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thousand points, three hundred points, etc. Whatever 
this total numerical value, it is divided up among the 
various items in a manner proportionate to their re- 
spective importance in the whole process of religious 
education. Thus the total numerical value of the 
International Standard A is 1,000 points. Of these, 
325 points are assigned to the general topic “curric- 
ulum.” Under this topic the item on “worship” 
in turn is valued at 70 points, “Service” at 65 
points, etc. This numerical device makes it possible 
to “score” a given church school on each item and 
arrive at a numerical estimate of the quality of the 
school as a religious educational institution. 

It is not assumed that any school in existence will 
measure up to the maximum score. There are some 
items on which some schools will rate as perfect. Per- 
haps a more exacting measuring instrument would 
detect. imperfections even in these cases. There are - 
probably other items on which no school in existence 
should be rated as measuring up to the ideal. It is 
not the function of the score card to describe the 
average school, or any particular school in existence, 
but rather to set goals toward which all schools may 
_ strive. The moment these goals are attained the 
standard has exhausted its usefulness. 

This brings us to the third function of a standard. 
It is a guide to improvement. Measurement will re- 
veal the most serious weaknesses of the school. At- 
tack should be made immediately upon these “low 
places.” A definite program of improvement in the 
direction of the goals defined in the standard should 
be planned. As these processes of improvement get 
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under way, the score card will still serve for periodic 
measurement, indicating the progress being made. 
Thus the use of a standard is a continuous process of 
measurement and improvement. 


Wuat Dancers Are INVOLVED IN A STANDARD?— 


An instrument such as a church school standard, 
no matter how scientific and valuable it may be, is of 
little use in the hands of a person who lacks the sin- 
cere attitude and honest desire to know the facts, how- 
ever damaging they may seem to be. This text, and 
the standard which should accompany it, will fall into 
the hands of at least five types of people. Perhaps all 
five types will be represented in the training class of 
which you are a member. It will be profitable to 
classify yourself at once with one of these types. If 
you do it now, sincerely and frankly, it may save you 
much later study and inconvenience. 

The first group is composed of those who are al- 
ways looking for compliments. They turn away from 
the mirror with a sigh of satisfaction and self-com- 
placency, even though a good deal of “primping” has 
been required to induce this state of mind. They will 
take up the score card eagerly to find that there is 
really very little wrong with what they are doing. 
They are glad to be reassured that little improvement 
is needed, if indeed possible. They may call in a 
specialist to check over the school and make recom- 
mendations for improvement. What they really want 
of him is the assurance that they already have about 
the best school in the state. They will try to get a 
compliment rather than a criticism out of the church 
_ school standard. Those who belong to this group are 
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indeed beyond the possibility of improvement by such 
a course as this, but it is no compliment to them that 
such is the case. 

The second group is at the opposite extreme. With 
a well-cultivated “inferiority complex,” they glory in 
their inefficiency and failure as proof that they are 
laboring under hopeless handicaps. At any sugges- 
tion for improvement they throw up their hands in 
despair, saying, “That’s all right for other schools but 
we have peculiar problems here. That won’t work 
with us. Our school is too small. We have no lead- 
ers. We have no equipment. We can’t afford added 
expense. We tried that once, etc.” If you belong to 
this group you will look the standard over, hastily 
heave a sigh of resignation, and lay it aside as not 
for you. 

Then there is the supercritical group whose sole 
purpose in studying anything new is to show how 
faulty and impractical it is. They may be “experts” 
who always seek to find wherein their own theories 
are violated. They may be “practical people’ who 
suspect everything new or scientific of being mere 
“swivel-chair” conceit. They will get a “real kick” 
out of a church school standard but it will be directed . 
against the standard not against their own inefficiency 
or mal-practice. 

We might call the fourth group the Athenians, for 
their whole concern seems to be “either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.” As soon as they discover the 
standard it will be the occasion with them to throw 
all the past overboard and immediately to overhaul 
their work so as to measure up to the standard fully 
in about six months. There is no need to get excited, 
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however, for within six months they will have for- 
gotten all about the standard in their eager chase 
after some newer fad. 

The largest group of all, we trust, will be those 
who accept the standard as their practical working 
basis for improvement. Conscious of their partial 
failure but confident of potential success they will 
welcome this accurate means both of measuring their 
work and guiding them to increased efficiency. It will 
help them as they apply it, thoroughly and relent- 
lessly. Combining the courage of self-criticism with 
the poise of self-confidence they will settle down to 
steady, consistent effort over a period of years. They 
are the ones for whom real improvement is possible 
through practice under such guidance as this course 
affords, 


How Orcanize ror Work ?— 


If this study is being made by a group of workers 
and prospective leaders all of one church school, they 
should organize by committees for their work. The 
main topics of the standard should each be assigned 
to a committee and the process of measurement should 
be gotten under way. It will be best for the commit- 
tees to make careful preliminary estimates of the 
score which the school merits on each item. By fur- 
ther inquiry, observation, and investigation, this esti- 
mate should be verified or corrected. When the 
scoring is complete the proposed improvements both 
for the immediate and the more distant future should 
' be indicated and drawn up in the form of recom- 
mendations to the educational committee or other 
governing body. In cases where this course is used in 
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“intensive” or one week leadership schools the process 
can be little more than launched. Where convenient 
the class organization should be continued some weeks 
or months beyond the school to make possible ac- 
curate and carefully drawn recommendations. Such 
“practice work” is highly desirable as a part of any 
leadership course, particularly of the intensive type. 

Where several church schools are represented in a 
class, those from each school should be organized to 
study their own school. Every worker should be 
studying his own real situation, not a theoretical one. 

The work of all committees should be brought be- 
fore the entire group for review, criticism, and further 
recommendation. In cases where the co-operation of 
an educational commiteee, a workers’ council, or any 
other official body must be secured in order to make 
the recommendations effective, this may well be also 
an integral part of the course. In other words, this 
course ought to remain incomplete until the actual 
process of improvement in the church school being 
studied is well under way. Whatever temporary or 
permanent organization of the study group is de- 
manded by the task of improvement should be set up. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. Be sure that the committees for using the standard have 
been organized and are ready with a first report. This should 
include a statement of aim and an evaluation of courses of 
study and class room method in use, 

2. Request each student to evaluate the ten statements of 
aim at the beginning of chapter I and be prepared to defend 
his evaluation. 

3. Ask one student to present a paper or talk on “The Re- 
lationship Between Christian Evangelism and Education.” 

4, Ask each student to make a list in the order of their 
importance of the elements which should enter into the com- 
plete curriculum of religious education. These lists should 
_ be compared in class, discussed, and used as a basis for a 
list made out by the class as a whole. 


CHAPTER II 


LEARNING TO LIVE THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE 


Wuat Is CuristiAn Rewicious Epucation ?— 


Let us face the question as to just what this process 
which goes on in the church school really is. What 
is its most essential outcome? Ponder the following 
definitions and then mark the one which you consider, 
as a general definition, the most satisfactory, num- 
ber 1. Mark your second choice, 2, etc.; the poorest 
being numbered 10. Formulate one which is better 
than any of these if you can. 

Preparation for church membership. 

Christian service. 

Developing Christian character. 

Learning to know God’s will. 

The experience of churchmanship. 

_ Learning to live the Christian life. 

Preparation for eternal life. 

Achievement of Christian personality. 

Bible study. 

Self-commitment to Christ and His Way. 

Now consult the standard which you are using in 
connection with this text to find how the aim of re- 
ligious education is there defined. Review the activi- 
ties which are carried on in your own church school. 

32 
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Judging, not by what your church school leaders say 
is their aim, but rather by what they actually do, 
which of the above aims is most in control of your 
church school program? 

The process of Christian paliaioun education is so 
complex that any brief definition of its aims must 
necessarily require much analysis before it is suffi- 


ciently definite to act as a guide. Of the above ten ~ 


statements, “learning to live the Christian life,” will 
probably be considered most satisfactory by the ma- 
jority of religious educators chiefly because it includes 
all the others. Certainly this comprehensive objective 
should be the starting-point from which we define 
more specifically just what complete Christian living 
includes, and what phases should be emphasized at 
each stage of the process. 

With the understanding that the definition must be 
much more explicit for each age-group and each phase 
of the program, we may safely accept this broad 
statement as indicative of the general viewpoint and 
method which should prevail throughout the church 
school. If Christian religious education is learning to 
live the Christian life, it is at once apparent that it 
includes the entire Christian constituency, young and 
old, all church members, either actual or potential. 
Every one who is either a Christian disciple or a can- 
didate for such discipleship, teachers and students 
alike, are learners in this process, the only difference 
being the greater wealth of the teachers’ experience. 
“Graduation” from this process would be spiritually 
fatal. Achievement in it, rather than marking the 
approach to its completion, seems always to open up 
still greater unachieved possibilities. The whole 
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church, therefore, is concerned with, and engaged in . 
religious education. The church itself, minister, offi- — 
cers, teachers, members, and even those who have not 
yet been recognized as “church members,’—this 
whole constituency is nothing more or less than a 
learning-teaching enterprise in Christian living. 

Even in the case of Jesus himself, his matchless life 
and Godlike character seem to have been more an 
achievement than an endowment. The description of 
his growth in Luke 2:52 and his experience of tempta- 
tion. both indicate that he likewise was a learner of 
noble living through engaging in the process under 
much the same disciplines as operate effectively in 
our lives. He depended upon the learning-teaching 
process in effecting his purposes in the lives of his dis- 
ciples as well. : 


Wuart Priace Has Sevr-CoMMITMENT?— 


To identify religious education thus with total 
Christian experience as a learning process is not to 
discount such climacteric experiences as conversion 
and the dedication of one’s life to Christian service. 
It is rather to perceive the Christian educational 
process as subject to its sharp upward trends and its 
“plateaus of learning” just as is any other learning 
process. 

Of course, the experience of self-commitment to 
Jesus Christ is an event of tremendous moment in 
this process. Is that not after all the point at which 
the process really begins? Many theologians would 
say so. They would insist that one can scarcely be 
learning to live the Christian life until he has first 
committed himself to it. The miracle of rebirth must 
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take place through a work of grace and the redemp- 
tive power of Christ thus become available. What 
_ took place before this event, while seemingly some- 
what significant, humanly speaking, is nevertheless of 
a different piece than that which follows. The real 
process of learning to live the Christian life, therefore, 
must date from the time of conversion or rebirth. 
The theologians will have it so. 

The Beginners or Primary teacher, with her insight 
and experience, however, will insist that the religious 
experience under way in those little lives not yet able 
to formulate the self-commitment experience, is as 
real and as truly Christian in quality as at any later 
time. While the child’s experience is not yet suf- 
ficiently organized and under his own control to per- 
mit anything like a general self-commitment, his life 
is made up of a thousand attitudes, feelings, and 
action responses which have, for him, profound re- 
ligious significance. 
~ Certainly the little child, under proper guidance, 
does not wait until he is eleven or thirteen or sixteen 
to get into conscious relationship with God through 
Christ. The teacher questions whether the heavenly 
Father holds him off that long before beginning a 
work of grace in his heart. Some theologians may 
have difficulty in admitting that the Beginner too is . 
learning to live the Christian life in his own small 
and unorganized way. But those who are with him, 
feeling the thrill of awakening and discovery, will 
never doubt it. However important it may be to 
have a well systematized theology, it is probably 
much more important to try to achieve the attitude 
of Jesus toward childhood. 
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Doss TuH1s Rute Gop out?— 


Let us hasten to remark that we have given a defini- 
tion of the process from the human side, taking for 
granted, though attempting no theological explana- 
tion or definition of the divine side of it. This is not 
to disparage the indispensable work or co-operation 
of the Holy Spirit. The objectives of Christian edu- 
cation are so high and reach so far beyond those of 
any other educational process that we would not even 
dare to name them, but for the assurance of divine 
resources in struggling toward them. Our qualifica- 
tions as leaders are so poor and the provisions which 
we make for this-great work so paltry that any meas- 
ure of success must be due in the main to the divine 
co-operation. However, we do have our part. To 
seek a better understanding of it and to avail our- 
selves of the best human resources for it, merely place 
us in a better position to be used effectively by those 
divine forces upon which any success must ultimately 
depend. 

It is apparent that any adequate definition of re- 
ligious education makes it a process co-extensive with 
the Christian life itself. It is impossible therefore, 
to draw a sharp line between the “educational work” 
of the church and other phases of its life. For ad- 
ministrative convenience we may designate certain 
sessions of the church as “church school” sessions, 
and certain of its leadership as an “educational lead- 
ership.” Let it be clear that any such line is arbi- 
trarily drawn and any such distinction is artificial. 
If any phase of the church’s life and activity does not 
contribute definitely to the process of learning to live 
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the Christian life, that phase ought to be discontinued 
or reconstructed into an educationally effective proc- 
ess. The church as a whole rests back for any degree 
of success which it may attain upon the educational 
method. At its best the church conceives of itself as 
a school. 


How Is Curistian Living Learnep?— 


_ If one were to visit a number of church schools he 
_ would find quite a variety of activities under way. 


Bible study. Lecturing. 

Notebook work. Dramatization. 

Handwork. Prayers. 

Service enterprises. Announcements. 

Class or school picnics. Poster making. 

Attendance contests. Memorization. 

Discussion of problems. Singing. 

Making an offering. Quizzes or recitations, 
- Story-telling. Supervised play. 


With the understanding that these were schools 
devoted to “learning to live the Christian life,” the 
observer might find it difficult to explain just the 
contribution being made by some of the above activi- 
ties, and he would doubtless wonder at the very 
subordinate place given to some others. Review the 
above list adding other activities which you have ob- 
served in church school work. Now check the five 
items which seemingly provide greatest opportunity 
for learning to live the Christian life. Then check 
the five which seem least fruitful in this respect. 

It is evident that Christian living can only be 
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learned through guided practice. A superabundance 
of guidance or instruction without supervised practice 
is confusing and boresome to the student. Worse, it 
tends to divorce doctrine and deed with fatal results 
to any vital outcome of instruction. Christian living 
is learned only by induction into the process itself. 
The necessary guidance or instruction should arise out 
of felt needs_on the part of the student as he faces 
real life issues and decisions, rather than being im- 
posed upon him in a general way, hoping for some 
future “carry over” as he actually faces the situations 
of life. 

True, our brief Sunday teaching period is too limited 
for much practice. Is it not better to devote it wholly 
to instruction, hoping thereby to introduce guidance 
into the activities of the student outside the church 
school, rather than to adopt the method of guided 
practice in the school itself? The vocal student 
“practices” many hours by himself for every hour 
spent with the teacher. Of the total time required to 
master swimming or automobile driving, only a small 
fraction of it is spent under the immediate oversight 
of the instructor. So may not the brief “lesson” on 
Sunday morning in the church school be largely one 
of “instruction” which is to be “practiced” during the 
ensuing week? 

Much of the necessary practice in Christian living 
will be outside the church school session as in the — 
case of the vocal student, the swimmer, or the au- 
tomobilist. However, the vocal lesson does not consist 
of instruction about singing but rather of typical exer- 
cises which are critically reviewed by teacher and 
student. It consists in bringing into the lesson period 
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typical vocal experiences which the student has under 
way, and introducing such guidance or changes into 
this practice as will make it more nearly ideal. Such 
instruction is simply the introduction of guidance into 
practice. Its method is to deal with practice itself 
rather than with any set body of instructions. The 
Same is true of the swimmer and automobilist. It 
is only when the efficacy of instructions already given 
has been exhausted, and new needs or situations arise 
for which the student alone is insufficient that he 
comes back to the instructor for further guidance. 
The regular “lesson” presupposes a growth in experi- 
ence and a mastery in practice that will render new 
achievements possible and so give rise to the need 
for further guidance. 

While, therefore, much of the practice involved in 
learning to live the Christian life will be carried on 
outside the church school itself, the regular lesson 
procedure should be a segment of that practice 
brought into the church school for critical evaluation 
and for the introduction of guidance toward im- 
provement. This demand prescribes both the nature 
of the “course of study” and the class room method. 


Ir Is 1x Its Motive Power THAT THE RELIGIOUS 
Lire 1s UNIQUE.— 


But learning to live the Christian life is something 
more than merely a way of living, a manner of be- 
havior and conduct. It is power for living as well. 
In fact, it is just here where the religious life rises 
above mere ethics and lays hold on divine resources. 
Not only does learning to live the Christian life re- 
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quire guided practice in such living. It includes also 
guided “practice of the presence of God.” 

A sense of the reality and presence of God, strength- 
ened by the powerful suggestion of group worship, is 
basic in Christian experience. This motive power 
augmented by appreciation for and love of the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the true, undergirds conduct and 
puts color and “drive” into experience. 


Wuar Is tue “Coursek oF Srupy?”— 


The term connotes a body of instruction materials. 
It is a satisfactory term for the process actually under 
way in many schools. But it is evident that instruc- 
tion can only become effective as it functions in the 
guidance and enrichment of experience. And it can 
only enter experience as experience itself is actually 
under way. The vocal teacher’s instructions are 
meaningless until they have resulted in a different 
kind of vocalization. While much of the practice 
which will make this improvement complete, reliable, 
and habitual, will be carried out by the student in his 
own home, no vocal teacher will release his student . 
for this practice until.a satisfactory demonstration 
has been given immediately under the teacher’s ob- 
servation. He will not even take the student’s word 
for his understanding of the instructions. He insists 
on observing them as they actually enter and modify 
the vocal experience of the student. Illustrations 
could be multiplied from any learning process involv- 
ing insight and skill. 

The broader term “curriculum” is replacing the 
term “course of study,” for curriculum, literally “race 
course,” means the total cycle of experiences involved 
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in the learning process. The teacher’s only assurance 
that instruction actually enters experience as guidance 
is to provide for this to take place under the ideal 
conditions of the church school program itself. The 
church school curriculum, therefore, must provide for 
first-hand experiencing of guided practice in Christian 
living. The curriculum becomes a segment of experi- 
ence brought into the ideal environment of the church 
school for the purposes of guidance and enrichment 
in order that the total experience following may be 
pitched to a higher plane of Christian living. 
There is still a place for instruction. Instead, how- 
ever, of being handed out to the students in neat, 
carefully labeled packages of regular form and size 
to be opened and used later if occasion should arise, 
instruction is incidental to interesting and worthwhile 
activities which are under way. It is given in re- 
sponse to already felt needs. In fact, much of it will 
be eagerly acquired by the students through their 
own activity, the “instructor” acting merely as guide 
to sources. It will be his object to develop student 
initiative and resourcefulness to the point which will 
render him less and less an instructor and more and 
more & companion in discovery and experiencing. On 
this level church school class work becomes a fasci- 
nating group enterprise in Kingdom of God living. 
To reorganize the instruction elements in the curric- 
ulum thus around first-hand experiencing of the re- 
ligious life, will doubtless eliminate some of the 
time-honored biblical material, from the elementary 
grades at least. It will mean, however, for the 
wealth of biblical materials still drawn upon, a use 
so much more vital and effective than the old instruc- 
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tional use that this great book of human-divine 
experience will, for the first time, niga come into 
its own. 


WHat een Are ESSENTIAL TO THE CURRIC- 
ULUM ?— 


If the curriculum consists of guided practice in 
Christian living, it is evident that it must provide a 
clear and attractive concept of what Christian living 
is. Biblical ideals both as embodied in “precept and 
in the lives of great characters, particularly Jesus, 
will be indispensable here. Christian ideals in mod- 
ern life, in principle and in example, will be a rich 
source both of information and inspiration. Histori- 
cal and biographical materials will also be helpful. 

_ The value of these sources will depend upon (1) 
‘how perfectly they embody the ideal, (2) how at- 
\tractively they present it, and (3) how near they are 
to the student. In the first respect Jesus is the in- 
comparable source, in the second respect a football or 
movie star or a Lindbergh has a great advantage, and 
in the third respect, the leader himself and others in 
the church school and community are predominant. 

But if “knowledge arises as meaning out of experi- 
ence” it is evident that these ideals can only be com- 
prehended as experience itself is actually under way. 
Such a vital concept of Christian living as we covet 
for the student can only arise out of first-hand 
experiencing of Christian living. This concept will 
have neither vitality nor effectiveness apart from such 
experiencing, 

The learning process must be organized, therefore, 
around the experiences and life situations of the 
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students which should be guided and reconstructed 
into typical Christian activities through appreciation 
for the Christian way of life. Sufficient practice un- 
der guidance should be provided to habituate atti- 
tudes and responses which embody the ideal. 

While preceding courses should have made the 
reader familiar with the “laws of learning,” (Courses 
1 and 2, particularly,) an understanding of the con- 
ditions governing the’ learning process is so essential 

-that we are briefly restating the “law of exercise,” 
and the “law of effect,’ herewith. 

The “law of exercise” is that learning is through 

repetition. ‘The familiar examples of memorizing a 
Scripture passage by repeating it over and over, ac- 
quiring speed on the typewriter by practice, and many 
others will at once occur to the reader. The effective- 
ness of repetition in learning, or in predisposing to 
recall, is determined by three factors: (1) frequency, 
the effectiveness of learning being in proportion to 
the number of repetitions, other things being equal; 
_ (2) recency, the more recent the practice, the more 
- effective for recall; and (3) intensity, its effectiveness 
depending upon the degree to which the practice in- 
volved concentration of attention and the activity of 
the various senses. There is no reason to suppose 
that “learning to live the Christian life” does not 
follow the “law of exercise” as much as does any 
other learning process. 

The “law of effect” conditions the operation of the 
“law of exercise.” It is natural for us to seek pleasant 

experiences and shun unpleasant ones. A child may 
attend church regularly under compulsion though he 
despises it. The “law of exercise” would indicate that 
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he would thereby, through “frequency, recency, and 

intensity” of repetition, acquire the habit of church at- 
tendance so that, even after the compulsion is re- 
moved, he would go on attending regularly. The fact 
is, no such thing happens, since unpleasant experi-+ 
ences or annoying repetitions are habit-destroying 
rather than habit-forming. Only practice which is 
satisfying is habit-forming.. The practice of church 
attendance will not build up the habit of church at- 
tendance unless there is some satisfaction connected 
with it. Acording to the “law of effect,” therefore, the 
practice in Christian living supplied by the church 
school must be carried out with satisfaction by the 
students, in order to develop the predispositions to re- 
peat such living habitually. 

This does not mean that everything in the Christian 
life must be pleasant. It does mean such appreciation 
of Christian types of conduct that the student will 
derive sheer satisfaction from carrying them out even 
against opposition and persecution. Appreciations, 
values, ideals must claim the student’s allegiance to 
the extent that he will not only suffer for them will- 
ingly—he will glory in the privilege, deriving real 
satisfaction in upholding values which are dear to 
him, even at great cost and personal loss. 

But he will acquire such ideal attitudes and modes 
of response in the first place only by having them 
accompanied by satisfaction or by having their oppo- 
sites or failure in them accompanied by annoyance. 

This demands fellowship in a social group in which 
Christian ideals, attitudes and conduct are approved 
as normative and their opposites meet social disap- 
proval. Thus the power of social approval and dis- 
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approval, at least in one social group of which he is 
a member, will support the commitment of the student 
to the Christian way of life. The church school must 
provide this group. Of course in many cases the home 
group and other groups will likewise re-enforce Chris- 
tian idealism. 

Continuous progress and achievement should be ex- 
pected and recognized as an incentive to effort and 
a stimulus to ambition. Gradation of the curriculum 
should be made to this end. 

The whole experience of church school life will es- 
tablish religion as an essential factor in the life of 
the student only if this total experience is so condi- 
tioned as to be attractive, enjoyable, and satisfying. 
The spirit of the church school and the degree to which 
it attracts young life is its greatest asset. The most 
important learning is the learning of attitudes. This, 
too, is essential curriculum. 

The worship element is the unique factor in the 
church school curriculum. Here is the source of power 
through the experience of fellowship with God which 
gives religious education its peculiar and indispensable 
place in the total educational experience of the student 
and the group. 

In the light of these specifications what shall we say 
of existing “courses of study”? Most of them were 
prepared from a formal instruction and material- 
centered viewpoint. Curriculum of a different type, 
in so far as it depends upon published courses, will 
arise as local church school leaders become able and 
disposed to use it. The problem is far more a problem 
of leadership training than of authorship and publica- 
tion. Wherever there are trained leaders able to in- 
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spire and guide the “purposeful activity” approach to 
the learning process, it is already under way. This is 
not, however, to discount the great advances which 
are now being made in curriculum construction and 
publication. 
’ The shift in method and viewpoint will necessarily | 
be made gradually and cautiously. Supervision, con- 
tinuous training, and careful experimentation, will en- 
able any school gradually to adopt the more vital 
method. The “course of study” will necessarily 
gradually assume a different form, far more flexible © 
and varied than at present. However, the greatest 
change will not be so much in the content of printed 
sources as in the manner in which they will be used. 
Administration is very vitally concerned in this 
whole shifting viewpoint because it calls for a radi- 
cally new pattern of the church school, profoundly 
affecting organization, schedule, and equipment, 


How Must THE CurRRICULUM BE ORGANIZED?— 


Since its basic element is experience, and experi- 
ence itself varies widely at different age levels, the 
curriculum will necessarily be graded on the basis of 
age groups, or any other groupings providing a com- 
mon background of experience. 

Different social groups such as rural, immigrant, in- 
dustrial, professional, etc., have varying backgrounds 
which make anything like a uniform curriculum even 
for a given age group quite impossible. The attempt 
to provide a vital curriculum, therefore, makes the 
whole curriculum problem exceedingly complex. 
There is already a tendency toward a great variety 
of types of curriculum. In spite of the difficult pub- 
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lishing problem thereby raised, this variety is certain 
to be carried much further. 

_ Even in a given church school, a variety of experi- 
ence backgrounds will be provided in the older groups. 
Among young people, for example, there may be a 
student group, a business group, and an industrial 
group. The elective principle is needed here to pro- 
vide church school experience continuous with life as 
a whole. 

There should be continuity in the development of 
the individual as he progresses from age level to age 
level, the higher levels building on the lower. This 
Dereacitates a general unity throughout the curriculum 
and makes pernicious the free-lance choosing of 
courses by teachers or departments. 

The total curriculum may be administered by vari- 
ous agencies but it must be so unified as to be cumu-_ 
lative and constructive. This requires sufficient 
correlation of agencies to secure unity of Divers. 

There are no “extra curricular activities.” Viewing 
the curriculum thus as on-going experience, there can 
be none. This likewise requires careful administra- 
tive oversight in the interests of unity, sequence, and 
well-rounded development. 

We see the church, therefore, organized as a re- 
ligious community providing first-hand experience in 
Christian living. Beyond developing Christian lives 
in this laboratory process, the church is likewise seek- 
ing to demonstrate the Kingdom of God to the world 
at large, for, after all, the religion of Jesus needs not 
so much to be preached and recommended as demon- 
strated. The church, thus organized as a school, 
launches the enterprise of bringing in the Kingdom 
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of God by growing it up from childhood. The invin- 
cible resources of the educational method are thus 
made available to re-enforce and co-operate with the 
divine forces for the carrying out of the supreme en- 
terprise of the ages. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a careful study of the. standard which you are 
using, checking those items which are particularly concerned 
with the theme of this chapter. 

2. Make a tentative rating of your school on the basis of its 
course of study, the prevalent method in the classes, and the 
degree to which it supplies a situation in which real learning 
of Christian living is under way. 

3. Make a list of items of procedure or of materials in 
which your school could improve. 

4. If impossible to carry out the above procedure with 
reference to the whole school, apply it in a single department. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. A debate may be arranged on the topic: Resolved, that 
sex should be ignored as a basis of grouping in the church 
school, except in cases where the student-groups themselves 
without adult suggestion, request it or indicate desire for it. 

2. If small schools where departmental combinations are 
necessary are represented in the class, there should be a report 
of the combinations now in use and a criticism of them in 
the light of the study. 

3. A good debate would be: Resolved, that in all schools, 
Intermediates should be grouped by themselves. : 

4. Another good debate would be: Resolved, that the church 
school should adopt a credit system similar to that of the 
public school. 


Ses 


CHAPTER III 


ORGANIZING FOR GROUP 
EXPERIENCE 
Wuat Is tur Purposp oF ORGANIZATION ?— 


The most evident function of organization is to set 
up a smooth running social machine which will pro- 


_ vide proper groupings and distribute responsibility 


_ for getting the activities of the school carried out; in 


' other words to provide a good learning-teaching sit- 


uation. Probably in the whole process of grading and 
departmentalizing the school and manning it with 
teachers and officers, this organizing function is usu- 
ally considered purely a means to facilitate learning. 
The moment we conceive of the church as a re- 
ligious community organized as a segment of the 
Kingdom of God, and providing guided experience in 
complete Christian living, we perceive that the very 
process and functioning of organization itself is an 
fessential educational factor. Social participation in 
| the organizational life of a group is an indispensable 
phase of complete Christian living. 
Certain children in the Primary Department will be 
responsible for putting away the working materials 
and leaving the room in order, not because this is the 
best method of getting janitor work done, but because 
| the desirable sense of responsibility and attitudes of 
50 
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helpfulness and service are best learned in this way. 
Intermediate officers and committees will prepare and 
conduct their own worship programs, not because this 
is the most efficient method of “putting on” finished 
programs, or of relieving the adult leaders of over- 
work, but because it is the best method of developing 
appreciation for, and participation in worship on the 
part of the group. 

The process of organizing is both more interesting 
and educationally more stimulating than merely run- 
ning the organization after it has reached a crystal- 
lized form. This is one reason why it is so easy to 
launch new organizations and why they seem to suc- 
ceed so well, while they are young, even though there 
may be no evident need for their existence. It is far 
easier to organize a new mission band or club, a new 
young people’s society, or a new men’s class, than it 
is to transform a sterile organization into a fruitful 
one, or even to keep a fruitful one operating up to par. 

For the executive officer or board to perfect a com- 
plete scheme of organization and superimpose it upon 
the group, would be to rob them of one of their most 
essential educational procedures—that of developing 
in first-hand social experience a form and method of 
organizing group life toward definite ends. The cor- 
porate life of the school, department, or class, should 
represent, therefore, a living, growing, responsible or- 
ganism rather than a structure builded of neatly fab- 
ricated units. 

This conception of the school as an organism rather 
than a formal structure complicates the problems of 
organization and makes the rigid following of a pre- 
conceived blue-print very difficult. It does, however, 
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make of organization itself one of the most fruit- 
ful and significant elements in the curriculum, by 
making available indispensable group experiences. 
The true educator will covet for his group these edu- 
cational experiences of evolving orderly group life, far 
more than a structure perfected according to raion 
print specifications. 

This, however, does not imply that ovaiaiasiat is 
merely to grow sporadically and whimsically. Well- 
defined principles and goals must govern every phase 
of the organizing process. Some impulses to launch 
new organizations must be redirected into the channels 
of existing group life. The necessity of co-ordination 
with larger social units will furnish a wholesome curb. 
to the narrower loyalties and to individualism. This 
too is a part of necessary educational experience. 
Organizational problems are first of all educational 
opportunities. 

It is highly important, therefore, that departments 
and classes, at least above the Primary, work out 
forms of organization which will involve pupil officers 
and committees, and which will give opportunity and 
stimulus for thorough participation in a democratic 
organization. 

Even from the earliest years, children should assume 
responsibility for simple phases of group life such as 
helping to keep the room in order. This early experi- 
ence of responsibility and sharing in organized group — 
life is an indispensable aspect of complete Christian 
living. It is one of the greatest opportunities of the 
church to help achieve a thoroughly Christian citizen- 
ship for the larger social democracy. Organization 
is of itself effective educational method. 
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Way GradE THE CHurcH CoNnsTITUENCY?— 


If the church school curriculum consists of a seg- 
ment of current experience brought under church su- 
pervision for purposes of enrichment, guidance, and 
motivation, there must be such a grouping as will pro- | 
vide a common background of experience and a com- 
mon gradation of capacities. Each individual must 
have membership in a group where such experience 
as he is having, and such problems as he is facing, 
are being dealt with. 

Progress is best provided and achievement best 

recognized by a gradation of groups so that the indi- 
vidual may pass from level to level of the curric- 
ulum and organization. Continuity, with progress 
is thus available. 
_ Since learning to live the Christian life is chiefly a 
social experience, the class should constitute a nor- 
mal social group in which social experiencing can 
proceed under conditions as near like real life itself 
as possible, except that the Christian idealism and 
religious environment and atmosphere of the church 
lift this experience to the level of the Kingdom of 
God. Arbitrary and artificial groupings should be 
avoided. 


Wuat SHovutp Bs tue Size or Grours?— 


For many years eight was given by the “experts” 
as the ideal size of the class group for those who are 
of public and high school age. Of late, however, 
there is a definite tendency in some quarters to recom- 
mend a grouping more like the public school “rooms” 
of twenty to forty in a class, 
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The arguments in favor of the larger grouping 
are: (1) Richer social contacts and experience. 
(2) Much smaller staffs of leadership are required, 
making possible a higher quality since the incom- 
petents may be eliminated. (3) Such a staff may 
even be put on the employed basis. (4) The equip- 
ment demands are much more easily met. (5) Group 
morale is more easily maintained with a larger 
number, 

Against the tendency to follow public school pat- 
terns as to grouping it is urged: (1) In the vast 
majority of schools, which are small, close grading 
results in small groups, and an attempt to group in 
larger units would combine pupils of a wide age range 
and varied experience background. (2) Religious 
education depends far more than public education on 
personal acquaintance and intimate sharing of experi- 
ence which is possible only with small groups. Large 
groups will degrade the church school into a mere 
instruction and drill process on knowledge content. 
The higher and more difficult goal of the church school 
’ requires far more personal attention. (3) The limited 
time of the church school and the voluntary status of 
its staff make a small group all one leader can 
properly care for. 

In addition to arising out of close grading in 
smaller schools, it is likely that the very small group ~ 
has been a concession also to an untrained leadership 
and poor teaching conditions. It has not always 
resulted in that close personal attention and acquaint- 
ance with home conditions which the theory of the 
small group calls for. 

We are doubtless moving toward a larger group- 
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ing with better teaching conditions and a more skilled 
leadership. The limits of the group both minimum 
_ and maximum should be determined by the purpose 
and method of the church school rather than by the 
pattern of either the public school or the informal 
intimate group. 

Intensive sharing of experience requires compara- 
tively small social groups. Jesus did not choose 
twelve immediate companions because there was no 
more qualified raw material, nor because there were 
none others willing, to follow him, nor because there 
were twelve tribes of Israel. ‘The limited size of the 
group was due evidently to his purpose of intensive 
sharing of experience. Since such intensive sharing 
of experience is the essential method of religious lead- 
ership, the church should provide at least one basic 
unit for that purpose. 

While this “class” group should be small Fit 
to provide intensive sharing of the experience of stu- 
dents both with the leader and with one another, it 
should be large enough to provide a medium in which 
the individual can have some richness of social experi- _ 
ence and contact. “Students learn more from one 
another than they do from the teacher.” If the group 
is well-constituted educationally, perhaps this unveri- 
fied assertion is true. Learning to live the Christian 
life is chiefly a social experience in spite of its impor- 
tant individual aspects. 

It is both difficult and hazardous to set any numeri- 
cal limits. The following are suggested as a basis for 
discussion and study. Early childhood, minimum 
number, 5, maximum, 30; middle childhood to middle 
adolescence, minimum, 5, maximum, 15 (under excep- 
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tional conditions and leadership, 20); later adoles- 
eence and adults, 5 to 30. General discussion and 
participation is difficult and improbable with many 
more than 30, hence this maximum for any group 
which seeks to function at this basic unit for the 
sharing of experience. 

Participation in worship and wider group activities 
is well provided in departmental groups. Here lead- 
ership experience will be gained and a wider loyalty 
and interest. cultivated. The departmental unit is a 
wholesome check on the tendency to over-emphasize 
the class unit and to develop cliques. 

But conscious fellowship with the wider church 
family or religious community must also be available, 
and through this with the whole Christian brother- 
hood. Grading and grouping can easily be over- 
emphasized at the cost of this wider fellowship and 
unity. From early years complete Christian living 
includes the “experience of churchmanship.” 


Wuat SHoutp Br THE FUNDAMENTAL Basis oF 
GraDING?— 


Following are some commonly used: 


Age. Ability to do satisfac- 


Pupil’s own desires. tory work. 

Sex. Social grouping. 
Spiritual development. Favorite teacher. 
Elective study course. The happy adjustment 
School grade. of the student. 


Cross out those which you think should be entirely 
ignored, if any. 
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Check the one which your own school makes basic. 

Underline the one you think should and could be 
basic. 

Age is probably most widely used though it ignores 
important individual mental and social differences. 
Used arbitrarily it is sure to result in some tragic 
misfits. 

The school grade offers a much more accurate basis 
of estimating mental development and social group- 
ing. Of course, there are cases here where accelera- 
tion or retardation in public school work is due to 
factors which affect the church school work of a 
pupil far less. 

The pupil’s own desires are an important considera- 
tion but they can be made neither basic nor finally 
decisive, since they may be based on totally irrational 
impulses or inadequate knowledge and appreciation 
of the nature and function of the church school. 

Ability to do satisfactory work presupposes a 
formal curriculum to be mastered rather than a proc- 
ess of social participation and first-hand experience 
of Christian living. It might rate as one factor but 
could scarcely be basic. 

Spiritual development, of course, might be a sound 
basis if we had any reliable instrument for measur- 
ing it, and such dire spiritual hazards were not in- 
volved in any possible misjudgment. We are far 
from the point at which we can safely attempt to 
base grading on a factor so elusive. 

Elective courses of study providing for definite 
needs and interests will necessarily become a basis 
of grouping among young people and adults. It is 
a question whether group experiences as a whole are 
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sufficiently varied in the younger groups to warrant 
the elective principle. 

Social grouping as a basis for grading is an impor- 
tant factor, since learning to live the Christian life 
depends so much upon social participation. It ought 
always to weigh heavily in a doubtful case. How- 
ever, care should be taken to avoid “cliques,” or 
“sets” which jeopardize the spirit and democracy of 
the school. A part of “learning to live the Christian 
life” is learning appreciation for and fellowship with — 
those who seems to belong to a different social group. 
A “superiority complex” is un-Christian. 


SHoutp Sex. SrecReGATION Br Pracricep?— 


Arguments in favor of sex segregation in the church 
school are: 

1. Interest, activities, and experiences of the sexes 
differ. . 

2. At some periods sex aversion makes mixed 
groups difficult to handle. 

3. Certain teachings regarding sex ideals and rela- 
tionships are more easily handled in segregated 
groups. 

4, Such activity programs as scouting are based on 
supposed values in sex segregation and special sex 
interests and needs. 

5. Departmental grouping provides all the values 
of the mixed group. 

6. It is best for boys to have men as teachers and 
girls, women. . 

Arguments in favor of ignoring the sex factor in 
grouping are: 

1. Public education, most community groupings, 
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and the family grouping, take little or no account of 
the sex factor. There is nothing about the objective 
of the church school or its method which makes sex 
of peculiar importance to it. | 

2. “Sex aversion” affects only a brief period of life, 
active sex attraction being normal to nearly the whole 
life period. The strength of sex attraction is greater 
than that of sex aversion. In fact, it is probable 
that much of the behavior interpreted as “sex aver- 
sion” in later childhood is superinduced by adult sug- 
gestion. It is frequently in the nature of a “defense 
mechanism” to cover up an awakening interest in, 
and attraction toward the opposite sex. Such a 
transitory and questionable factor need not be taken 
into account in any general way in grouping. 

3. The notion that boys should be taught by men 
and girls by women is really theory. Both groups 
actually are taught largely by women. However, 
there may be a better theory. It is as important that 
boys achieve a fine ideal of womanhood as of man- 
hood and that girls likewise have as high ideals of 
manhood as of womanhood. In the whole experience 
of religious development neither should be restricted 
to leadership of one sex. Each should pass succes- 
sively under the immediate influence both of noble 
men and of noble women, rendering sex segregation 
quite unessential. 

4. Age or mental development differences are 
greater than sex differences. Whenever sex separa- 
tion is secured at the cost of wider age range within 
the group, a lesser difference takes precedence over 
a greater one and true grading is violated needlessly. 

5. If the church school is merely to environ and 
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enrich a segment of normal life experience, then it 
must provide as nearly as possible a normal social 
group, free from artificial factors and divisions. In 
the public school, in the home, and in the community 
life at large, sexes mingle freely. Why set up an 
abnormal grouping in the church school which re- 
quires rather a normal group permeated by the 
Christian purpose and spirit? 

6. Furthermore, no aspect of young life is more 
in need of Christian idealism for guidance and con- 
trol than the relationship between the sexes. Unless 
our principle that experience can best be controlled 
by dealing with it directly rather than merely talking — 
about it, is totally wrong, proper sex ideals and rela- 
tionships can only develop by throwing the sexes 
together in Christian groups where they may have 
first-hand experience of Christian sex relationships. 
Sex separation destroys this laboratory of Christian 
idealism with reference to sex. 

7. Finally, during most periods of life, in most 
groups, if left to themselves, the sexes want to be 
together. Of all institutions, why should the church 
say them nay? 

Is not the safest principle to effect no artificial 
division on sex lines? To allow sexes to be separate 
where they choose or deliberately separate themselves 
as in early adolescent activity programs; and to dis- 
regard sex as a basis of grouping unless the student 
group, or the character of the activity under way de- 
mands segregation, may be contrary to traditional 
practice, but certainly it is in accord with our whole 
present day viewpoint with regard to method. 


£ 
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Is Not Hapry Soctatn ApsustMEeNtT Bastc?— 


Since the student’s whole future in the church, as 
well as the present effectiveness of his church school 
work, is so largely dependent upon his attitude 
toward it, it is of fundamental importance that he 
enjoy the church school. Since learning to live the 
Christian life is so largely a matter of happy, use- 
ful social adjustment, this becomes the first. concern 
in classifying the student. Of course, his happiness 
must be consistent with and contributory to that of 
the group in which he is placed, else it would not last — 
long. The student will not always be classified 
where he thinks he would be happiest, for perhaps 
his judgment is quite at fault. The classifying officer, 
however, should make of first concern a permanent, 
happy social adjustment. 

The problem of classification is so complex that it 
should be the special study of some one officer who 
will work in harmony with teachers and superin- 
tendents, but who will be qualified to weigh the many 
factors involved. He will likely find the public 
school grade the best formal basis, this to be care- 
fully checked by other variant factors. 

To allow students to remain with a favorite teacher 
or to promote her with the class is seriously to nar- 
row their opportunities for a wider and more varied 
leadership. It is to keep other students equally in 
need of her excellent qualities from sharing advan- 
tages which one group has already had. It is also 
to jeopardize her hold ‘on them as they pass into 
stages of development where her leadership may be 
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less adequate. This problem must be faced more in 
detail later. 


Wuart Are THE Brest Groupines?— 


The usual groupings are given in any standard and 
are familiar: 

Cradle Roll or Nursery, years 1, 2, 3. 

Beginners, Kindergarten or Pre-school, years 4, 5. 

Primary, Grades I, II, III, in public school. 

Junior, Grades IV, V, VI, in the public school. 

Intermediate, Grades VII, VIII, IX, in public 
school. 

Senior or Senior High, Grades X, XI, XII, or the 
last three years of high school. 

Young people or College, Later Adolescence, ap- 
proximately ages 18-23. 

Adult, age 24 up. 

In the Primary, Junior, Intermediate, aa Senior 
departments, class groupings are provided where pos- 
sible for each grade or year. Where the number is 
too small to provide this, a cycle-plan is followed in 
two- or three-year cycles. This gives much the same 
results in using lesson courses except that an age 
range of two or three years is involved in each class. 


Wuat DreparRTMENTAL CoMBINATIONS SHOULD SMALL 
ScHoots MaKe?— 


Only the larger and better equipped school is able 
to provide full departmentalization and grading. The 
great majority of schools, either for lack of numbers 
or lack of equipment, make combinations of depart- 
ments. Just what combinations should be made will 
depend upon equipment, numbers in various groups, 
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i 
and available leadership. The table on page 64 is 
offered with some misgivings for fear it may be ac- 
cepted arbitrarily. It does, however, make clear the 
general principle, that periods of life where growth 
and change are most rapid require the most special- 
ized treatment and the closest grouping. 

In cases where lower departments combine with 
higher, participation should be secured by rotating 
responsibility. Programs should usually be pitched 
toward the lower age-group. Department organiza- 
tion may be maintained even where there is no sep- 
arate room or program. 

One combination which has been widely prevalent 
is especially questionable—the combination of Inter- 
mediates with Seniors. There is no period of life, 
except perhaps the first years, when development is 
so rapid and change so unsettling and radical as in 
early adolescence. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
year marks a wide range of differences and needs, 
including many contrasts. Early adolescence is the 
period of the highest number of decisions or self- 
commitments, and also the period of most rapid 
elimination from the church school. So far as the 
student’s church relationship goes, it is the crisis 
time. Of all periods it needs special treatment, made 
possible by close grading. Any combination of Inter- 
mediates with other age-groups, either Senior or 
Junior, should be very seriously questioned. 

Seniors frequently combine naturally with Young 
People where combinations are needed. In small 
churches they compose a congenial social group. 
Some intermingling is very likely anyway since older 
boys are likely to be seeking the company of Senior 
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girls. The possibility of this rather than the Inter- 
mediate-Senior combination should always be con- 
sidered, 


Wuart SHovutp Br tue Basis or PROMOTION ?— 


The public school “fails” students whose work is 
unsatisfactory, requiring them to take it over, and 
thus becoming retarded in classification. This raises 
a problem for us for seldom would it be wise to 
interpret this as involving similar retardation in the 
church school. : 

This means of course that even though a student 
had been classified according to public school grade 
when entering the church school, he might progress 
at a different rate in the two schools. While retarda- 
tion or acceleration in public school should not in- 
volve rigidly a similar irregularity in the church 
school, it could well raise the question as to the place- 
ment of the student. 

In many cases retardation in the church school due 
to “failure” would have social and spiritual con- 
sequences out of proportion to any supposed educa- 
tional value. The most satisfactory plan at present 
seems to be to pass all students on into the next 
grade, but give recognition with honors only to those 
whose achievements and participation have been satis- 
factory. Special help and personal attention should 
be given those not meriting such recognition. Usually 
if the recognition is worthy and dignified, pressure 
will be brought to bear on all to merit it the next 
year. 

Every problem of classification is a personal one. 
Each case should be dealt with carefully and in- 
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telligently upon the basis of principle. No system 
is more sacred or inviolate than the personality of 
a student, however, and any case which arises for 
possible reclassification should be carefully studied 
in the light of all factors affecting it. The church 
school faces peculiar problems of classification not 
so much because it lacks the authority of the public 
school, as because the factors upon which proper 
church school classification is based are so much more 
complex and elusive. 


SHOULD THE CHuRCH ScHooL ApopTt A PLAN OF 
Crepit RECOGNITION ?— 


Of all the educational agencies and activity pro- 
grams touching the life of youth, the church is about 
the only one which has not developed any well- 
ordered system of credit or merit recognition. 

Objections, to the church school adopting such a 
system are: (1) Credit is not an adequate motive 
for church school work. (2) Achievement in church 
school work cannot be measured as in other schools. 
(3) The work being done is not of real educational 
merit. (4) Artificial values will tend to replace real 
ones. (5) There is a reaction against credit recogni- 
tion in general education. 

There are, however, apparent advantages to be con- 
sidered: (1) Achievement for its own sake is a worthy 
motive, but youth needs the stimulus of some definite 
means of measuring and recognizing it. (2) All other 
educational agencies use credit recognition. The 
church forfeits the respect of students educationally 
because it does not. Also it loses the value of what- 
ever incentive other agencies get out of recognition. 
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(3) It would involve a definition of standards which 
is sadly needed. (4) It would motivate a higher 
quality of work making possible a continuous eleva- 
tion of standards. (5) It would, in many cases, merit 
and win public school credit and help to integrate the 
student’s educational experience. (6) The most seri- 
ous and successful educational work now under way 
in the church school (the Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Program) is built upon the framework of a credit 
system and would collapse without it. Thus the one 
experiment in credit recognition has succeeded. (7) 
Even though the original motive be merely credit 
recognition, this will be a start, and skillful teaching 
will gradually supplement this with higher motives. 

Such a credit recognition system could be developed 
much as standard training work has been. First a 
system of tests administered by national boards and 
supplemented by certain attendance and study re- 
quirements. A system of certification of teachers 
would naturally follow. Later, certain departments 
and schools might be accredited as standard leader- 
ship schools are. This would give a powerful upward 
pull to the quality of work being done. Doubtless 
such a system will develop out of isolated experiments 
now under way. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Study the standard in the light of the above discussion 
checking all items bearing upon it. Note any differences in 
viewpoint. Raise these in class. 

2. Evaluate the organization of student groups in your own 
school on the basis of the discussion in this chapter. List 
the points at which it might be improved. 

3. Rate your school tentatively according to the standard 
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on the items which you have checked as being related to this 
chapter. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. Ask each student to relate one example of “concomitant 
learning” which was more important than the corresponding 
“primary learning.” 

2. Ask two or three students to be prepared to evaluate the 
training class from the standpoint of “concomitant learning.” 

3. Ask students to relate additional “exhibits” which may 
be rated on the scale as negative or positive. 

4. Request each student to criticize the place given to wor- 
ship in his church and church school and the effectiveness of 
the provision made. 

5. A debate may be planned: Resolved, that worship pro- 
grams in the church school should be discontinued for those 
of Senior age and above, their presence in the regular church 
worship being expected and provided for by adapted programs, 
and by their own mastery of worship materials to be used. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL 


Coutp Ir Have Haprenep in Your ScHooLt?— 


Exhibit A: It had been a made-to-order Easter 
Day. Brilliant sunshine, warm for the time of the 
year, but when darkness fell the fire in the Lay- 
ton’s big fireplace was both cozy and comfortable. 

Mr. Layton was deep in a magazine. Mrs. Layton 
had been reading, too, until five-year-old Helen 
climbed into her lap for a story. Clara was cutting 
out pictures for a scrapbook the Junior Department 
was making for the hospital. Dick was sitting quietly 
on the rug looking into the fire, which was such an 
unusual thing that seventeen-year-old brother Tom 
looked up from his book to ask if he were sick. 

“No,” answered Dick, “I was just thinking about 
the flowers in the church this morning. Mother, who 
puts them there?” 

“Why, Mrs. Hamilton always decorates the church 
on Easter Sunday in memory of her mother,” an- 
swered Mrs. Layton, surprised that Dick had seen 
them. “How did you know about the flowers? You 
were not at church.” ' 

“No, but we went in there during Sunday school.” 

Mr. Layton laid down his paper to listen. 
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“Suppose you tell us all about what happened in 
the Primary Department this morning,” his mother 
suggested with a smile. 

“Well, every Sunday we’ve been saving money to 
buy a flower and this morning we had it on the table. 
Miss Mary let us decide who we wanted to give it to 
and we decided to give it to our preacher. Miss 
Mary let me carry it down.” 

“Why did she let you carry it?” asked Tom. 

“T guess because I asked first. We had our songs, 
and a story about a little boy who found the spring, 
and when the worship was over we all marched down 
into the church. I never saw the church look like 
that before; it was so still and the flowers were so 
white and smelled so sweet.” 

“What did you do down there?” questioned Clara. 

“The big organ played and some children in white 
robes sang ‘Tell Me Some Stories of Jesus,’ then Miss 
Mary told us the Easter story and we went back to 
our room, but I’m glad we went to the church.” 

It seemed to the parents that something of the holy 
quiet lingered in Dick’s face and heart as he sat upon 
the hearth rug. . 

Quoted from “At the End of Easter Sunday,” by 
Annie Sills Brooks in Bethany Church School Guide, 
April, 1928. Used by permission. 

Exhibit B: On account of inadequate room in the 
old church building a popular minister began a men’s 
class in a theater. It grew to embrace quite a cosmo- 
politan group of men, When the new church build- 
ing was complete, providing an excellent room for 
this class, some of its prominent members objected 
strenuously to moving from the theater to the church 
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because of the more popular ‘appeal of a class meeting 
in a theater. It was said that the class would be 
_ Yuined if — into a church building. 

Exhiit C: “’Twas three o’clock in the morning 
and they danced the whole night through,” was what 
the Intermediate and Senior students of a certain 
church school sang under their breath as they 
marched into the church auditorium for the closing 
exercises. Why? Because that happened to be the 
tune which the orchestra, the pride of that school, was 
playing at the time. 

Exhibit D: As the little visitor to the Primary De- 


-. partment passed out through the basement door, the 


superintendent smilingly said, “We're so glad to have 
you visit us. How do you like our Sunday school?” 
The tot replied, “Oh all right. Your Sunday school 
smells just like ours does.” 

Exhibit E: At the Sunday dinner table father spoke 
in strong commendation of the pastor’s message of the 
morning while mother noted the great progress which 
was being made by the young people’s choir who had 
furnished special music that morning and in which 
the oldest daughter had participated. The younger 
children listened with only the comment of thirteen- 
year-old Dan, “Gee, dad, you seem to get a lot of 
kick out of going to church! You ought to come into 
our department and see how some of the kids take 
charge of the program. And our class is writing a 
play we’re going to put on. I’ve got to find out about 
the costumes. It’s going to be keen.” 

Exhibit F: “The Black Cats” was the name evi- 
dently chosen by a Junior Class of boys, for that was 
the name on the door of their class room which was 
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also decorated with rather crude sketches of cats’ 
heads. The interior was furnished in similar taste 
and on the wall was this inscription: ‘Class Motto— 
Mousing for Jesus.” — ; 

Exhibit G: As the visitor entered the church foyer, 
the first message to greet his eyes was a dazzling 
placard “Apple Sauce—June 9.” Similar placards 
were on the stair steps and in all the rooms. The 
church bulletin carried this announcement, “The 
Young People will present the play, ‘Apple Sauce’ on 
June 9 at 8 P. M., in the church; admission fifty 
cents. Proceeds will be used to redecorate their de- 
partment rooms.” 

Exhibit H: Two great men’s classes were having 
an attendance contest. A prominent leader in one 
was the manager of a great industrial plant. One 
Saturday he issued a bulletin admonishing all em- 
ployees to attend his class on the following day. A 
leader in the rival class was chief of police. The 
following week he issued an official order for all mem- 
bers of the force off duty to report at his class the 
next Sunday to help win the contest. Bitter charges 
and counter charges of unfairness resulted. 

Exhibit I: A class attendance promoter sent out 
the following post card to prospects: 


Hexio, Otp Top! 

How about coming around to Sunday School next 
Sunday? Big Surprise will be pulled off at 9:30. 
Don’t miss it. 

| Yours in His service, 
OE, 


PS. Entertainment by Sam Sap’s Seven Simple 
Super-Syncopated Sunday School Serenaders. 


ra 
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When the class met nething unusual was on the 
program. 

Exhibit J:. It was Sunday morning in the Primary 
Department, and all the children were eagerly gath- 
ering pictures from magazines to send to boys and 
girls in India to show them how we live in America, 
with the request that they send us pictures to show 
how they live in India. 

Miss Doris and her friend quietly stepped into the 
room, and just as quietly a small Primary boy found 
seats for them in the group, and immediately forgot 
all about them, in his interest in the work they were 
doing. “We certainly thank Mary for bringing us 
all these nice magazines and sharing them with us,” 
remarked the teacher, as she briefly explained to the 
visitors what the children were doing. As soon as 
she could, the friend whispered to Miss Doris, “That’s 
a poor way out. Could you really find any use for 
these pictures after they arrive at the mission sta- 
tion?” 

Miss Doris had been a missionary in India and 
was now on furlough, waiting as patiently as pos- 
sible until there would be sufficient funds for her to 
go back. But underneath her immediate disappoint- 
ment at the delay in her plans she knew if the atti- 
tudes of the children the world around were cared 
for, the missionary cause in the future would not suf- 
fer, so she said, “Our children know no more about 
money gifts than these children. Isn’t it friendship 
for all God’s children everywhere that we want 
most?” 

Just then two children in the group reached for 
the same magazine and there was a tense moment, 
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but after a brief conversation, one child, at first re- 
luctantly, gave it to the other and took up another 
magazine. On the cover was a beautiful picture, and 
all clouds vanished. Miss Doris made another note 
in her book. Then she motioned to two children 
with heads bent close over a magazine and the friend 
saw that one little face was black, and the other 
white, but there was not the slightest sign of superior- 
ity on the one hand or inferiority on the other, only 
a combined interest on the part of both as to the 
best pictures to send those other children. 

Soon the work was put away, and Miss Anna told 
them a story about the children where their pictures 
were going. They talked about some of the things 
we get from there, and some of the games the chil- 
dren play. One little girl said, “My, those must be 
happy children with so many things to do. I wish 
- we could visit them.” Another said, “Next Sunday 
let’s play go to India,” and all agreed. Then quietly 
they bowed their heads and asked God to take care 
of all the little children everywhere, and help us 
all to love each other and do what Jesus wants us 
to do. 

From “The Meaning of Children’s Day” by Eva 
Callarman in the Bethany Church School Guide, 
June, 1928. 

The above “exhibits” are not so much concerned 
with the formal religious instruction or class and de- 
partment programs as with the general atmosphere, 
spirit, or physical surroundings in which the work is 
being carried on. Just as the most significant mes- 
sage is sometimes read “between the lines,” so the 
real spiritual product of the church school is often 
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actually an unperceived by-product of the processes 
consciously under way. 

Reading “between the lines” and trying to recon- 
struct the general church school situation of which 
these are typical, grade the church schools from 
which they are selected grading the best one “plus 
ten,” placing its letter (Exhibit A or I, etc.) above 
+10 at the extreme right of the scale. Grade the 
worst situation —10 by placing its letter (Exhibit H 
or B, etc.) above —10 at the left. Arrange the others 
between. 


Ah 6 420 vee 4 ose 2210 
Why Is tHe Spirit oF THE ScHoot ImporTaANT?— 

The leaders of most church schools have their 
time and attention largely occupied with formal 
study, class work, program building, and promotion 
of attendance. True, these items make up most of the 
activity of the school, but they do not necessarily 
constitute its real life. What a boy studies is prob- 
ably of secondary importance to the attitude which 
he has while he studies it. What the teacher says 
and does is of less importance than what the stu- 
dents really think of their teacher. If boys and girls 
strongly admire a teacher, they are likely to follow 
some of her admonitions and advice, but they are 
far more likely to imitate many of her attitudes, 
manners, and habits. The real thing she gives her 
class, therefore, is not a lesson but herself. 

On the other hand if they dislike the teacher or 
are bored by her they are likely to make to her ad- 
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monitions the opposite response to the one expected. 
In fact there is sound psychological ground for be- 
lieving that they will. Boys and girls “from the 
finest homes” frequently turn out as prodigals, not 
because the loftiest ideals have not been held before 
them, but because they have developed a negative 
attitude toward some of the persons who embodied 
those ideals. It probably makes less difference what 
ideals are presented to boys and girls than it does 
what attitude they have toward the source of those 
ideals. 

Furthermore, a Christian society is as much, if not 
more, a matter of the general attitude and spirit than 
it is a matter of specific activities. An Indian cob- 
bler may “make every pair of shoes as carefully as 
though they were for Jesus” and thereby develop a 
remarkable Christian personality, and, as a by- 
product, a very good cobbler business. On the other 
hand, a minister may preach and pray eloquently 
with purely mercenary motives. The Kingdom of © 
God is not so much every one doing certain things, 
but everyone doing what ever he does “as unto the 
Lord.” 

The function of the church school is not so much 
to get all its students to know and do certain things. 
It is rather to get into them a certain spirit and 
attitude toward all they know and do. The first con- 
cern of the church school, therefore, is to provide 

‘that the moment a person enters its life he breathes a 
new atmosphere and is immersed in a new spirit. 
Someone has well lamented “the lost radiance of the 
Christian religion.” Too long we have conducted 
our church school work as though Christianity were 
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a religion of the letter rather than of the spirit. The 
enthusiasm and morale of the early church produced 
inspired lives. The revivalist’s technic has no monop- 
oly on Pentecostal power. The spirit or morale of 
a school is its supreme asset—or liability. 


Wuat Is “Concomitant LEARNING?”— 


The spirit of a school is not some magic spell which 
may be induced by incantation. As we shall see, th 
experience of worship is an indispensable factor i 
developing proper spirit and atmosphere. However; 
there is more involved than worship, as such. This 
general atmosphere and setting for the learning 
process is itself an integral phase of learning. School 
spirit is learned just as definitely (though not as con- 
sciously) as are the missionary journeys of Paul or 
the Beatitudes. We need a term for this learning 
which will distinguish it from “the regular lesson” of 
which we are conscious, but yet will just as clearly 
identify it for us. For this purpose we choose the 
term “concomitant learning,” so used by Dr. Kil- 
patrick.* . 

“Primary learning” is the lesson proper. If it be 
the “First Missionary Journey of Paul,” primary 
learning will consist of the story of the appointment 
of Paul and his companions by the Antioch church 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the events 
of the journey which followed. Likely the Scripture 
passage telling the story will be read, a map con- 
sulted, and the journey traced thereon, pictures dis- 
played, the story retold, and perhaps portions of it 
dramatized. Certain “lessons” as to the Spirit's 

* Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method. 
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guidance, Paul’s courage, and the missionary obliga- 
tion may be pointed out. The journey and labors of 
some modern missionary may also be studied or 
described. A letter may be written this modern mis- 
sionary and perhaps a gift sent to him. All this is 
“primary learning.” It is the lesson the teacher in- 
tended to teach and the one the pupils intended to 
learn—or not to learn as the case may be. 

But, while all this was going on, another type of 
learning was also inevitably under way, all unbe- 
knownst to the teacher, the pupils, and the superin- 
tendent. The student either enjoyed the lesson hour, 
was bored by it, or detested it. If he enjoyed it, a 
predisposition in favor of the church school and all 
that for which it stands was developed or strength- 
ened. He was being prepared psychologically for 
future experiences of the same kind. Regardless of 
the immediate conscious, or primary learning of the 
hour, he was brought potentially within reach of. 
whatever future plans or purposes the church may 
have for him. The concomitant learning of the hour 
was a love for the church, his class, and his teacher 
and an appreciative and favorable attitude toward 
the religious life which they symbolize. This far out-— 
weighs in importance anything he learned about 
Paul or about modern Crete t important as such 
primary learning is. 

Suppose he was bored by the lesson hour and would 
much rather have been on a “hike” in the woods, or 
playing ball, or at home reading. He may have 
learned many facts regarding Paul and missions in 
general. A knowledge test might reveal a fair amount 
of primary learning, though probably less than if he 
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had enjoyed the lesson. The most significant thing 
he learned, however, is that Paul, the Bible, mis- 
sions, the church, and religion generally bore one. 
They are perhaps important to some but to him they 
appear a necessary evil cutting across interesting and 
worthwhile activities. His concomitant learning is 
a predisposition against the Sunday school class and 
that which it represents. However valuable the im- 
mediate primary learning may appear to be, the ap- 
peal of the church and whatever plans or purpose 
she may have for him in the future have been wea 
ened. As soon as he is free to do as he pleases he 
will drift away and become another church school 
casuality to help augment her es record of elimi- 
nation, 

But suppose the student not only was bored—he 
detested the church school class or the way it was 
conducted. Perhaps he was coerced into attendance, 
or protests his classification, or has quarreled with 
another member of the class and is full of resent- 
ment. Unless something can be done to change his 
attitude, nothing can prevent the class session being 
a spiritual tragedy to him. He is being psycho- 
logically predisposed against everything for which 
the church school stands, and for everything against 
which it stands. The concomitant learning here is 
so bad as to more than offset any primary learning 
which may take place. 

While we give most of our time and attention to 
primary learning, it is evident that concomitant learn-| 
ing is a far more important factor in learning to live| 
the Christian life, for Christian living is more a mat- 
ter of attitudes than anything else, and attitudes are 
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almost altogether a matter of concomitant learning. 


“Wry Don’r My Purms Take CuurcH ScHOOL 
SERIOUSLY ?”— 


The question, so frequently asked by church school 
leaders, is an excellent illustration of the usual failure 
to recognize concomitant learning. For boys and 
girls have only the attitude toward church school 
work that they have learned. If they take a more — 
serious attitude toward public school work and re- 
sponsibilities than toward those of the church school, 
it is because that is the attitude they have been 
taught. 

Their attitude toward the public school is learned 
rom three chief sources. Their parents usually take 
public school work seriously and co-operate with 
them heartily in maintaining regularity and punctu- 
ality of attendance, and a fair degree of scholarship. 
Their teachers take public school work very seriously, 
it being for many of them permanently, and for all of 
them at least for the time, a life calling. Their com- 
munity takes its public schools very seriously, invest- 
ing from one-third to two-thirds of all the money it 
raises by taxation in this one enterprise. No wonder 
boys and girls in all their public school contacts de- 
rive a serious attitude toward it by concomitant 
learning! 

The attitudes which boys and girls have toward 
the church school are learned from the same sources. 
A serious parental attitude and co-operation are in- 
dispensable. Leaders and teachers who arrive tardily 
with unprepared programs and lessons and who hurry 
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through the lesson period e a duty to be done, are 
teaching concomitantly a negative attitude which no 
amount of primary learning will ever overcome. The 
church which spends 90 per cent of its budget on an 
adult program in a community which spends half of 
its budget on a program for childhood and youth has 
no right to ask the allegiance or even the respect of 
youth. Boys and girls have exactly the attitude 
toward the church that they have learned from the 
church and its leadership. Concomitant learning— 
what an asset! What a liability! 

We have dealt illustratively with only two atti- 
tudes learned by concomitant learning. The atti- 
tude of enjoyment and anticipation is an excellent 
illustration of the psychological “law of effect,” i. e., 
that accompanying satisfaction strengthens while an- 
noyance weakens the effectiveness of any learning 
process. The attitude of seriousness is an excellent 
illustration of the unconscious teaching which every 
leader is actively doing all the time either strengthen- 
ing or destroying her conscious teaching. These il- 
lustrations might be duplicated for all other attitudes, 
both desirable and undesirable. 


Wuart Are THE Common Factors IN CONCOMITANT 
LEARNING ?— 


The physical setting, including the general archi- 
tectural plan, the decorations, color scheme, ventila- 
tion, furniture, disturbances or freedom therefrom, 
being crowded, austere or unhomelike arrangement, 
or any other discomforting factor—this furnishes 
much of the curriculum of concomitant learning. 

The leader’s attitude, mannerisms, clothes, voice, 
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general appearance, and personality supply another 
rich source of concomitant curriculum. 

The music, such as a brass orchestra, jazz singing, 
loud or discordant singing, may so affect the nervous 
system as to render a favorable spirit and mental 


attitude extremely difficult. 


Lesson materials which are cheap in appearance, 
covered with advertising, illustrated with gaudy or 
inartistic pictures, mechanically poor, with print too 
fine or indistinct or in any other way inferior to the 
materials pupils are accustomed to in public school, 
are a powerful factor in concomitant learning. Just 
as the theme of the church school lesson is the highest 
known to man, it should be embodied in textbook and 


picture which represent the acme of the printer’s, | 


book binder’s, and artist’s skill. “We can’t afford 
it,” is an excuse which ignores concomitant learning 
that any church school really “can’t afford!” 
Competition, contests, prizes, and all other appeals 
to anti-social attitudes and to self-interest are fatal 


_to a proper church school spirit. The ordinary at- 


tendance contest is a device of the devil to destroy 
any possibility of the kind of concomitant learning 
for which the church school properly exists. 

Of course, anything like lack of co-operation or 
negative criticism, or jealousy on the part of members 
of the staff one for another is disastrous. A school 
which cannot avoid such travesties should be closed 
for the spiritual protection of childhood. 

Class or department loyalties may be carried to 
the point where they are positively injurious to the 
spiritual mission and purpose of the church as a 
whole. There are some values in the keeping of sep- 
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arate class treasuries but in few cases are they com- 


mensurate with the dangers involved in the direction ~ 


of a narrow and divisive spirit. Class and department 
projects are also dangerous unless supplemented by 
those providing the wider fellowship. 


Wuat Resources ARE AVAILABLE FOR WHOLESOME 
CoNCOMITANT LEARNING ?— 


Much of the answer is evident from the above dis- 
cussion. The physical setting is of great importance. 
The leader’s attitudes are even more so. Worship and 
the use of the fine arts are indispensable. Common 
social enterprises of fellowship, activity, and service 
are needed to unify the whole school and develop the 
wider loyalties. For example, the annual Sunday 
school picnic, instead of being a mere frolic in which 
every one seeks a good time for himself, should be 
organized as an educational project providing wider 
fellowship under most favorable conditions. 

Class and department projects should, whenever 
possible, be but phases of enterprises engaging the 
entire church constituency. Such missionary educa- 
tion enterprises as “The World in Carbondale” or 
“Africa at Euclid Avenue,” in which exhibits, demon- 
strations, and pageantry enlist the entire resources of 
a church, are among the finest means of developing a 
unified and loyal church spirit as well as an intelli- 
gent missionary interest. 


Staff morale and unity are strong factors in school - 


spirit. The provision for continuous achievement and 
for its proper recognition help greatly in creating 
right attitudes. The enlistment of parental co-opera- 
tion, the recognition of and participation in its 
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educational program by the church at large, the per- 
vasive influence of the minister throughout the school, 
and the place which the church assumes in the life of 
the community—all these are needed assets in con- 
comitant learning. 


How SHovuLp THE CuuRcH DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM 
or DisciPpLINE?— 


A problem it is in many schools and one which the 
administrator would gladly evade. Yet occasions of 
troublesome conduct provide the church school one 
of its greatest opportunities to accomplish its proper 
objective. Conduct lies directly in the field of the 
church’s responsibility. The church school which is 


- not facing up squarely to all apparent occasions of 


discipline and dealing with them in a consistent and 


educational manner is falling down at a most vital 


point. A church school in which boys and girls are 
actually learning disrespect for order and the rights of 
others ought to be closed as a menace to public school 
discipline and good citizenship. In fact, the effective 
church school ought to aid materially in improving 
public school conduct in its community. There is 


no legitimate escape from a definite disciplinary pol- | 


icy on the part of the church school. 

Many Sunday schools have a bad tradition to live 
down in this respect. One community was forced to 
close its week-day church schools because the chil- 
dren, when transferred from the public school to the 


church, became so unruly as nearly to wreck the - 


place. It is a common fallacy that the church can 
not be firm with a trouble maker because attendance 
is voluntary and the church school leader has no legal 
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backing. Of course, wholesome discipline always 
arises out of the needs and ideals of the social group 
rather than any authority vested in the teacher. 

The best approach to the problem of discipline is 
illustrated by the testimony of an elementary spe- 
cialist at the close of a summer “laboratory school.” 
The leader of the school was warned by a minister 
against two “bad boys” who would, judging by their 

past record, certainly break up the school. The cur- 
riculum of this school was a program of activities in 
which pupils were allowed much intiative and re- 
sponsibility. Every one was busy, leaders and 
students working side by side on enterprizes of investi- 
gation, construction, worship, and service. At the 
close of the school the leader had been unable to 
identify the two notorious culprits, and no real prob- 
lems of discipline had arisen. 
' Most disciplinary situations begin simply with 
surplus activity quite without motives of mischief or 
insubordination. Attempted suppression or exhorta- 
tions to “Be good” or “Be quiet,” instead of relieving 
the situation merely aggravate it. The undesired 
activity will reappear with definite motives of re- 
bellion and insubordination. Further repression or 
exhortation is futile and a teacher-pupil antipathy 
develops which not only destroys all possibility of 
amicable outcomes, but is a tragic anomaly in the 
life of the school or class. 

On the other hand, a rich activity program will take 
care of most situations through legitimate outlets. 
The most “troublesome” pupils will usually develop 
the best leadership in activity enterprizes. Initia- 
tive, responsibility, and real participation on the part 
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of all will usually prevent disciplinary problems from 
arising as well as furnish the best means of learning. 

Class or departmental organization in which stu- 
dents share largely with leaders in the responsibility 
for the whole program including its disciplinary as- 
pects is very helpful. Junior and Intermediate de- 
partments in vacation church schools, particularly, 
and also in other church school sessions have been 
most successful in working out codes of conduct and 
in administering cases of discipline arising under 
them. The power of social pressure in such instances 
is amazing. The author has seen Juniors break down 
and cry in the face of very simple sentences pro- 
nounced upon them by a “jury of their peers” in a 
vacation church school. 

But punishment of any kind in itself, is seldom ef- 
fective in church school work. If imposed from above 
by the leader it will usually do far more harm than 
good. If the group, including the recreant one, can 
be brought thoroughly to share the leader’s attitude 
toward the misdeed and to feel a group disgrace on 
account of it the most effective results will follow. It 
is worth while to lay everything else aside and deal 
directly with the situation to bring this about. Of 


course the leader is greatly helped in this if his pro-- 


gram is rich enough to include supervised play as 
well as other types of activity. 

Individuals who give special trouble should be cul- 
tivated by the leader to develop a warm personal 
friendship and an insight into home and community 
backgrounds. This may change the leader’s attitude 
as much as it does the student’s. The problem of 


discipline is really not a problem in and of itself at — 
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all. It is merely an aspect of the whole problem of | 
effective teaching method, of vital, skillful leadership. | 


How Dors Worsuire ContrIsuTE To ScHoot Sprrit?— 


The whole “tone” of a church school is both indi- | 
cated and determined by its use and cultivation of 
the worship experience. “Concomitant learning” is 
here potentially at its best. If the worship life of a | 
church school is on a high plane, there will be the | 
finest atmosphere and spirit for all.its other under- | 
takings, \ 

Until recent years worship was apparently looked 
upon largely as an adult experience to be confined to 
the “regular church service.” Music, prayers, re- 
sponses, talks, etc., in the Sunday school were of the 
“pep” variety. A “good” Sunday school song book 
contrasted with a church hymnal in being filled with 
trash from the cheapest sentimental jazz of the re- 
vivalist to the better type of gospel song. The Sun- 
day school being largely for youth, must provide them 
a syncopated program! Little wonder we have reared 
-a@ non-church conscious generation on such fare! 

While the worship experience is grounded in native 
impulses and capacities, the content, meaning, and 
worth, of their expression are determined by learning. 
The same individual might learn to turn a Tibetan 
prayer wheel, chant a Latin litany, shout in a holiness 
camp meeting, or pour out his soul in the intercession | 
of a Phillips Brooks, according to his educational 
opportunities. In each case his prayer experience 
would have grown out of the same native impulses, 
and in each case it would be real. Learning 
would account for the vast difference in meaning and 
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‘content. If, therefore, we would have the impulse 
to worship develop in the direction of Christian ex- 
| perience we must provide opportunity for learning 
| to worship. This indeed, becomes the very heart of 
religious education. It is really the one aspect of 


‘ education as a whole for which the church school is 


exclusively responsible, since ethical conduct shades 
off into the realm of public education. 

The worship function cannot be turned over to a 
single service of the church for all ages, since worship 
experience varies on different age-levels, and worship 
materials must be graded to be meaningful. Neither 
can worship, and learning to worship be turned over 
to a so-called “Junior church” which will provide a 
loosely graded imitation of “real church.” Learning 
to worship is so central and so essential to every other 
type of experience provided by the church school that 
it cannot be lifted out or assigned elsewhere. Those 
who advocate the “Junior Church” as a separate 
agency for this purpose have not grasped the first 
principle of the modern church school program which 
centers in worship. If we have to have a “Junior 
Church” for this function, better let it take over also 
the remaining functions of the church school since 
they are indissolubly linked with worship. In other 
words merely rename the church school! 

While learning to worship is necessarily a graded 


process, the worship experience forms one of the best 


bonds of unity for congregational life. If children 
have actually learned to worship through an appre- 
ciative use of the best and simplest worship materials, 
they can enter heartily and with genuine enrichment 


into a worship program which serves also the need¢ 
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of their elders, provided it is planned with the different 
age groups in mind. It is highly important that wor- 
ship by departments be provided regularly, but al- 
most equally important that the wider fellowship be 
shared by worship experiences in which all, at least 
above middle childhood, participate. 

Adequate worship provision will require depart- 
mental worship programs at least until or through 
middle adolescence. It will supply opportunity outside 
the worship experience itself for the mastery, through 
memory and interpretation, of the materials of wor- 
ship. Participation of all pupils will be provided for 
and secured, and, from later childhood up, pupil initia- 
tive and leadership will be used in preparing and con- 
ducting worship programs. The requirements as to 
time, suitability of materials, themes, preparation, 
unity, climax, emotional power, and correlation with 
other curriculum elements will be set forth in the bet- 
ter standards or programs of work. 

The question as to whether worship programs other 
than the regular morning worship of the church, 
should be conducted by adults and young people, 
should be raised. One result of such duplication in 
many churches is that the total Sunday morning 
program of the church virtually ministers to two 
congregations which are in large part mutually 
exclusive. One congregation assemble at 9:30 or 
9:45, worships (or has opening exercises which 
pose as devotional services), spends a period in sev- 
eral groups listening to lectures, and then goes home. 
The second congregation assembles about 11 o’clock, 
worships, listens to a sermon, and then goes home. 

There may be special cases where a double pro- 
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gram, serving largely different groups is needed. In 
most cases, it has some very bad outcomes. No unified 
church consciousness, spirit, and responsibility are de- 
veloped. The influence upon children and young peo- 
ple of seeing crowds of adults leaving the church 

- building just as the morning worship is about to begin 
is disastrous. The divisive influence of strong class 
groups is dangerous when not unified with the church 
as a whole. 

The following plans are given merely to stimulate 
thinking in the direction of a solution in specific loca- 
tions: 

, 1. The church worship program might come first, 
young people and adult discussion groups following. 

2. Discussion or class groups might meet first leav- 
ing worship for the regular church service. 

3. All age-groups may meet by departments and 
classes for an hour; then all (except younger chil- 
dren) meet for a common worship experience of a 
half hour, to be followed by group activities for the 
younger groups, and the sermon for the older ones. 

The question has been raised whether departmental 
worship in the adolescent groups should be conducted 
in assembly rooms other than the church sanctuary it- 
self. If the proper “experience of churchmanship” 
is to develop, boys and girls need early to associate 
the worship experience with the common worship 
room of the congregation. If this room could be re- 
lieved of all other use during the first hour on Sunday 
morning, and then used in rotating periods of twenty 
minutes each by Intermediates, Seniors, and Young 
People, distinct values would be gained which are not 
possible if all used departmental assembly rooms. It 
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is even a question whether later adolescents need wor- 
ship provision by themselves, if the regular church 
program takes proper account of them. 

In every way possible the church school should 
plan its work so as to bridge rather than widen the 
gap between departmental programs and experiences, 
and those of the entire congregation. Frequently the 
small school with limited equipment really enjoys a 
blessing in disguise, for it does not face the danger of 
a divided congregational life through extreme depart- 
mentalization. 

This brief discussion of worship is obviously quite 
inadequate for administrative leaders. The elective 
courses in worship should be taken by all who have 
responsibility for worship leadership. We have merely 
touched here upon the indispensable place of worship 
in developing the right spirit in a school. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Check in the standard all items which seem to bear 
definitely upon the spirit of the school. You will likely be 
surprised how pervasive this factor is. 

2. Rate at least one department of your school on the item 
of worship. Seek the co-operation of others in getting a 
general rating of worship in your school. 

3. Lay out a number of steps by which this worship might 
be improved. 

4. List items in your school which are especially favorable 
to concomitant learning. Unfavorable. How might the latter 
be improved? 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. Ask each student to make the evaluation of the equip- 
ment “specifications” given at the beginning of the chapter 
before reading the chapter, and after reading it. Compare 
evaluations of different students, also of each student before 
and after reading the chapter. 

2. Request a report on the suggested “tour” of church school 
rooms to check up on the equipment and appearance. 

3. A comparison of public school equipment with church 
school equipment in your community as suggested will likely 
prove helpful. 

4, Ask students to make the evaluations suggested of the 
different provisions for worship grouping in the one-room 
school; also to make the suggested evaluation of the various 
plans of organizing Young People and Adults where but one 
room is available. 

5. A debate: Resolved that the “platoon system” is prac- 


ticable for the church school with inadequate room and | 


equipment, 


— 


CHAPTER V 


HOUSING, EQUIPMENT, AND | 
SUPPORT 


Wuart is Goop EquirpmMEeNT?— 


Below is a list of “specifications” for church school 
rooms and equipment. Some of these items represent 
the ideal of intelligent religious educators. Others 
represent some of the realities among which they must 
work. Still others represent the situation in many 
schools, whether due to definite ideals, to chance, or 
to personal whim. 

Upon the background of the course so far, but with- 
out reading this chapter, please read over these specifi- 
cations placing a plus sign at the left of each one 
of which you approve. Place a minus sign at the left 
of each one you disapprove. If your opinion of some 
is dependent upon other conditions not given, place 
a question mark at the left of each of these. 
~-- a) Rooms planned primarily for pupil activity 
rather than teacher activity. 
= b) Use of same room for worship, fellowship, 
play, ete. 

-+ c) A good worship setting for each group. 
4 4) At least as much space per pupil as publie 
school provides. 


1 e) Little red chairs for children. 
93 
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—~ f) Walls finished in bright, vivid colors. 

+ g) Separate class rooms for all classes. 

+ h) Many brightly colored pictures on walls. 

-+ 4%) Racks or closets to care for wraps out of sight. 

+ 4) Chairs and work tables adapted in size. 

* kk) Blackboard in every class room. 

~- 1) Many pennants, charts, posters, etc. on walls. 

—m) Very formal ‘“‘school-room-like” appearance 
in class room. 

? n) Class rooms all the same size. 

o) Church auditorium or worship room entirely 
unused for church school. 

+ p) “Servitors” in class room walls enabling re- 
ports, materials, etc. to be passed in and out of room 
without disturbance. 

’ q) Stained glass windows throughout. 
? r) Gymnasium provided. 

— s) Hymn books, Bibles, and papers strewn over 
seats and tables. 

+ t) Departmental fellowship or social rooms, at 
least for adolescents. 

u) At least eight worship rooms for as many de- 
_ partments. 

* v) All books and working materials carefully 
stored in cabinets and closets. 

+ w) Windows in each room equal to one fourth 
floor space. 

~ a) Use of basement rooms for smaller children. 

— y) Very permanent, unalterable type of building. 

~ g) Walls in delicate, subdued shades. 

—aa) Room disorderly, dusty, floor littered, gen- 
erally untidy. 

++ bb) Room clean, tidy, in well-kept order. 
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With the above “specifications” thus evaluated sup- 
pose you make a tour of your own church rooms 
checking each room for the presence of your approved 
specifications and the absence of those you have dis- 
approved. If possible, visit two or three other church 
school buildings going through the same procedure. 

Now with these definite situations and concrete 
pictures in mind, study over the specifications which 
you have marked “plus.” Select the one which seems 
the most important of all. Number it “1.” Number 
the second in importance “2,” and so on, arranging 
them in the order of importance. 

Study your standard or program of work for what- 
ever light it may throw on these specifications. Re- 
check your work in the light of the standards there 
set forth. Note items about which you are uncertain, 
for class discussion, comparison with markings of 
others, and for further investigation. 


Way 1s Goop Equipment IMPoRTANT?— 


The Great Teacher was able to convert a fisher- 
man’s boat, a lake shore, a mountain side, a village 
well, or a crowded door yard into a class room, just 
as he was able to transform mean and paltry inci- 
dents into parables of the Kingdom. The proverbial 
“log university’”—Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other end—may be very well for 
a Mark Hopkins. But the task is sufficiently difficult 
and the skill of most leaders so limited that every 
favoring circumstance will be needed to insure even 
moderate success. 

If “concomitant learning” holds anything like the 
place in Christian education which we have attributed 
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to it in the last chapter, and if much of the “curricu- 
lum of concomitant learning” is made up of the physi- 
cal setting and atmosphere, surely we are dealing here 
with a highly important factor. 

Recognition of its importance is manifest in thou- 
sands of communities where new church school plants 
have been built or are now under way. Within the 
second decade of this century the style of church 
architecture underwent the radical change from the 
pattern of the old fan-shaped “Akron plan” to that of 


the departmental unit plan. As the pattern of the © 


church school changes still further from that of an in- 
stitution of formal instruction to one of sharing the 
life of a religious community, equipment and housing 
will likewise symbolize the change. 

It is natural to turn to the public school for guid- 
ance as to standards of space per pupil, lighting, ven- 
tilation, and other provisions for comfort. Boys and 
girls who spend twenty-five to thirty hours a week 
using public school rooms and equipment are certain 
to be injured religiously if the brief time spent using 
church rooms and equipment shows a comparison very 
unfavorable to the church. It may never occur to 
church school leaders to make such a comparison. 
Many of them never enter public school rooms. But 
such a comparison, conscious or unconscious, is an 
inevitable part of the concomitant learning of boys 
and girls. 


How Far SHovutp Pusiic ScHoon STANDARDS BE 
FoLLOwED?— 


The student of this course should visit the public 
school rooms in which the pupils in his class, depart- 
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ment, or school, are doing bheli public school work. 
He should interview the public school superintendent 
or school board members as to the standards required. 

Generally speaking public school standards require 
15 square feet of floor space and 225 cubic feet of air 
space for each student. Window space in each room 
should be one fourth the floor space and lighting 
should be from one side. Seating must be of approved 
hygienic type adjusted in size to the student. Tem- 
perature, ventilation, and sanitary conditions require 
careful and continuous attention. 

The briefer session of the church school may make 
less serious the failure to meet the public school stan- 
dards as to conditions of crowding, ventilation, and 
comfortable furniture. Yet the very brevity of its 
program makes it all the more essential that the qual- 
ity be high and that every facilitating condition be 
met. Physical equipment, at least the equivalent of 
public school equipment, should be the goal of every 
church school. 

There are aspects of its program, however, which 
make even more exacting demands upon the church 
for physical equipment than upon the public school. 
Not only must favorable class room facilities be pro-' 
vided, but a worship setting must also be available. 
In the youngest departments this may merely affect. 
the arrangement, decorations, and general appearance 
of the one departmental room. In the older depart- 
ments, however, it requires a carefully adapted as- 
sembly room in addition to class rooms. 

An adult has but to recall his own spontaneous re- 
sponse of reverence when entering a carefully ap- 
pointed sanctuary, to realize how much the general 
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setting and atmosphere of a room contribute to the 
development of the worship attitude and experience. 
Children are probably even more responsive to such a 
general physical setting than are adults. The soft 
and delicate tinting of the walls, the lighting, the 
shape and height of the room, the pictures and other 
decorations, the general artistic blending of color, all 
contribute to the worship attitude. If unsuitable, they 
militate against it. Just as the church school goes be- 
yond the field of the public school in leading childhood 
and youth into the deepest and richest of experiences 
—that of fellowship with God—so the church school 
must go even beyond the public school in providing 


| a setting conducive to that climacteric experience. 


In addition to physical equipment providing a wor- 
ship setting, the church school needs social and 
recreational facilities providing for fellowship and 
character development through play. It is difficult to 
use the same equipment for both purposes. The objec- 
tion is not religious but psychological. Given physical 
settings take on powerful associations tending to re- 
produce similar experiences again and again. The 
sanctuary suggests worship, the fellowship room, play. 
To use the same physical setting for both experiences 
is to lose the suggestive power of association or to 
work against it. With children and youth, learning to 
worship is an experience which needs all the re- 
enforcement which such association can possibly 
give it. 

The more detailed specifications as to space, ar- 
rangement, furnishings, and equipment for the vari- 
ous departmental groups are given in the standards 
or programs of work and need not be repeated here. 
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An item of great importance, overlooked in many 
churches, is that of proper storage space for books, 
maps, papers, working material, etc. It is not unusual 
to find such materials strewn about in a manner con- 
ducive to disorderliness and irreverence on the part 
of students. In most buildings, odd corners, space 
under stairways, etc. could be used for cupboards and 
cabinets to great advantage. It would be a very ap- 
propriate project for some class or department to 
secure tools, materials, and supervision and under- 
take to convert such useless space for this purpose. 


Wuat Account SHOULD THE CHURCH TAKE OF OTHER 
AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT?— 


A church built a gymnasium, not because there 
was none available in the community, but to attract 
young people who otherwise would be going elsewhere. 

Another church secured the use, one night a week 
of the high school “gym” to provide an athletic pro- 
gram for its young people. 

Yet another church carried an announcement as fol- 
lows, “The athletic program of this church is carried 
‘on in the Y. M. C. A. building across the street.” This 
church contributed $1000 annually to the Y.M.C.A. 
and received full physical privileges for its member- 
ship. 

A fourth church built a gymnasium in a community 
which had none. It was unable to finance a paid 
physical director and much of the unsupervised use of 
the “gym” was given to rowdyism. 

Which of the above churches found the best solu- 
tion? 

What is the best solution for your church? 
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Dors THE PRESENT PROGRAM JUSTIFY AN ELABORATE 
EquiepMENT?— 


There is good reason for saying that the more 
limited and inadequate the program, the more essen- 
tial that it be provided with the best physical equip- 
ment in order to facilitate a high quality. The 
spiritual values resulting from effective church school 
work are beyond any mere financial estimate. Any 
cost is justified if it suffice to save but one boy, “if 
that one boy is my boy,” as Horace Mann once said. 

However, with the limited funds available for the 
total work of the Kingdom, it is essential that each 
investment yield commensurate returns. To tie up a 
hundred thousand dollars in a church school plant 
most of which is in use only one or two hours a week, 
while funds are inadequate for leadership training and 
employment, is questionable stewardship. It is far 
better procedure to develop a skilled leadership, and 
launch a rich program demanding a better equipment 
and promising a full and profitable use of it than it is 
to build and equip an elaborate plant hoping that the 
program will somehow expand to fill and justify it. 
Of course, to a certain extent, program and equip- 
ment must grow together. It is always safer and more 
wholesome to have a rich program continually press- 
ing for more adequate equipment, than to have an 
expensive and elaborate equipment housing a thin 
and meager program. In a later chapter suggestions 
will be given for expanding the ordinary program to 
make a full use of equipment as well as to produce 
far more adequate results. Enlarged equipment 
should contemplate such expanded use. 
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Can THE Poorty Equippep ScHoot Succerp?— 


In most cases the immediate problem will be to | 
discover how to make a larger and more effective use / 
of existing inadequate equipment. One of the greatest 
obstacles is psychological rather than physical. Fre- 
quently an “inferiority” complex on the part of work- 
ers in the small, inadequately equipped school commits 
them to a poor, weak program not at all up to the 
possibilities of the situation. Insufficient equipment 
is merely an excuse which serves as well as any other 
for shirking the responsibilities of leadership training 
and consecrated effort. 

The small, poorly equipped school, both in the field 
of public and of religious education, has demonstrated 
its power to produce worthy results in spite of its 
handicaps. Among the honor students in every college 
and university are those whose elementary education 
Was gained in one-room schools. Every great city 
church is continually recruiting its leadership and in- 
creasing its strength from the product of small, poorly 
equipped rural and village Sunday schools. Until the 
writer was a man grown he never saw the inside 
of any but a one-room school or a one-room Sunday 
school. Some who share this experience have gone far 
toward successful leadership in both public and reli- 
gious education. If to-day church and state were to 
be deprived of all the leadership except that trained in 
well-equipped churches and schools, our great social 
and spiritual enterprises would be paralyzed. In- [ 
adequate equipment is no excuse for poor, slovenly 
work, nor is it an occasion for blind resignation to/ 
the status quo. Any general improvement in religious 
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education will not get far until it affects the work 
of the under-privileged school. 

Much can be done in the ordinary inadequate build- 
ing to improve teaching conditions. Screens and cur- 
tains can be used to secure partial separation of 
groups. Care must be taken that they present always 
a neat, tidy appearance. A net work of crooked wires 
with sagging, gaping, perhaps faded or soiled curtains, 
cannot possibly serve any purpose good enough to 
atone for the distressing concomitant learning for 
which they are responsible. Rigid plaster board 
screens neatly painted or tinted usually serve much 
more satisfactorily, and are more flexible as to ar- 
rangement. If mounted.on ball bearing rollers they 
may be easily adjusted even though quite heavy. 
They serve also as excellent background for pies 
posters, or blackboard. 

Sliding partitions and folding doors are sometimes 
little more sound proof than screens and often cause 
no end of trouble in adjustment. They are always 
a poor substitute for real separation. Their whole- 
sale use sacrifices the regular program to occasional 
special crowds. 

For departmental assembly in worship, semi-sepa- 
ration is quite unsatisfactory. The degree of inter- 
ference and the difficulty of securing the proper 
atmosphere largely counterbalance the values of a 
carefully graded worship program. It becomes a ques- 
tion whether better results would not be secured to 
combine into larger worship groups with programs 
still containing elements within the experience of the 
youngest children and providing for participation of 
all. The only virtue in separation for worship is 
that it actually does result in a better worship experi- 
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ence for the separated groups than they could have 
together. 

Evaluate the following provisions for worship in a 
“one room” building, marking your first choice 1, 
second choice 2, ete. 

A. A space in the front of the room is screened off 
for the Beginners and Primaries while all the others 
use the rest of the room. They try to conduct worship 
programs simultaneously. 

B. The same situation as A, except that the chil- 
dren have a story while the others worship, and have 
their worship quietly during the class session of the 
others. 

C. No separation for worship is attempted. The 
worship program is always planned in consultation 
with the children’s and young people’s teachers. 

D. No separation for worship is attempted. Full 
responsibility for planning and carrying out the wor- 
ship program rests successively upon age-groups with 
their leaders as follows: 

First Sunday in month, Beginners and Primaries. 

Second Sunday in month, Juniors. 

Third Sunday in month, Intermediates. 

Fourth cen) in month, Seniors and Young 
People. 

Fifth Sunday in month, Adults. 

Face any other combinations of groups which you 
may be compelled to make experimentally in the light 
of the above suggestions. 

Evaluate similarly the following methods of 
organizing the class work of Young People and Adults 
in a church where only the church auditorium is avail- 
able for those above Seniors, the group numbering 
about 150 in attendance. 
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A. They are divided into a dozen groups of about 
even size on the elective principle, the discussion 
method being recommended by the supervisor. 

B. They are divided into four classes numbering 
approximately as follows: Young men, 20; Young 
women, 30; Men, 45; Women, 55. The method neces- 
sarily used under the circumstances is predominately 
the lecture method. 

C. They are divided into three classes approxi- 
mately as follows: Young People, 40; Young Adults 
(about 25 to 35 years of age) 50; Senior Adults, 60. 

D. One popular lecturer teaches the entire group. 

E. The entire group is organized somewhat as a 
forum, the topics for study being chosen by a program 
committee from those presented by all members of the 
group. Each topic is presented by a leader chosen 
by the program committee. It is then assigned to a 
smaller group of about a dozen for further study and 
discussion outside the regular session, these groups 
meeting by arrangement, Sunday afternoon, early 
Sunday evening, or on a week night. This group pre- 
sents a written report later in the form of “findings” 
which are adopted by the whole assembly after the 
privilege of discussion from the floor. Service on the 
smaller groups is voluntary and may be arranged by 
the program committee. . 

F. The whole group under one leader divides into 
smaller voluntary committees for study of special 
topics outside the class, their “findings” being reported 
by committee chairman. These “findings” are dis- 
cussed by all and adopted as amended. 

G. Combination of B and F, classes sub-dividing 
for committee work. 
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H. Combination of C and F, classes sub-dividing 
for committee work. 

Evaluate the foregoing plans for handling any other 
combined groups with which you may be dealing in 
your own situation. Is it possible for you to experi- 
ment with some of these plans for modifying the tra- 
- ditional program? 

The common reason for the widespread use of tem- 
porary means of separation instead of permanent 
means is that occasionally it is necessary to throw all 
available space together for a large assembly. Thus 
a program which, fifty-two times in the year, demands 
rooms with sound proof separation for group activity 
will be compelled to get along with very unsatisfactory 
temporary separation because, two or three times a 
year, all the space is needed for some sort of special 
program. Probably any other institution than the 
church would build and equip its plants for fifty-two 
programs and then make some other provisions for 
the two or three “specials.” Some churches are seeing 
the folly of the ordinary practice, and are converting 
their limited equipment into real education plants giv- 
ing right of way to the regular rather than the special 
program. 


Wuat Can Be Done Wits tHE Op “MEETING 
Hovse”?— 


The old-fashioned high ceiling, one-room meeting 
house, usually much too large for the normal church 
congregation, can be converted into very satisfactory 
educational equipment at no great expense. One end 
of the building may be partitioned off, divided into 
two stories, provided with additional windows, and 


Stay 
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sub-divided into four or five attractive departmental 
or class rooms. Sometimes an educational “wing” is 
added to such a building. The plan of placing a base- 
ment beneath an old building to get additional room 
is usually unwise since the room thereby added is un- 
suitable for any educational or religious purpose. 


Wuy Nor Use THe “Piatoon System” ?— 


It has seldom occurred to the church to use an ex- 
pedient frequently used by the public school when 
faced by congestion, namely the “platoon system.” 
It is much easier for the church to plan a schedule 
under this system than for the public school since it 
has so much larger resources of unused time on its one 
day than the public school has on its five days. 

Congestion causes some public schools as an emer- 
gency measure to make double or continuous use of 
their buildings. One way is to care for one group 
from 7:30 or 8 a. m. to 12 or 12:30 p. m. and another 
group during the afternoon. Another plan is so to 
rotate the groups that some group is always, during 
the school day, using each part of the equipment: 
play ground, gymnasium, assembly room, manual 
training rooms, special class rooms, study rooms, li- 
brary, etc. 

A church which cannot provide eight separate wor- 
ship rooms with adjoining class rooms might con- 
ceivably provide three worship rooms and three or 
four sets of class rooms. By adjusting the various 
group programs a schedule could be worked out mak- 
ing possible continuous use of these limited facilities 
by successive groups. 

It is a serious question whether any church is justi- 
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fied in building seven or eight well appointed worship 
rooms simply that as many departments may worship 
separately but simultaneously. Why not rather put 
the utmost of care and resources into a single ideally 
equipped chapel to be used successively by Inter- 
mediates, Seniors, Young People, and perhaps even 
Juniors and Adult class groups? Just as the depart- 
mental unit pattern of equipment has replaced the 
Akron plan, perhaps, still preserving departmental 
organization, a pattern of equipment may be devised 
which will be both more economical and more 
effective than the very elaborate equipment required 
by the separate department unit plan. 

+ A church with limited equipment may divide its 
Sunday morning schedule into three general periods 
rather than two. The central period would properly 
belong to the worship program of the church which 
would seek and take account of the attendance of its 
younger constituency. The first period might be de- 
voted wholly to the elementary church school, or the 
elementary and adult school, using all the equipment. 
The third period then might make all the equipment 
available for the adolescent group, some shifting of 
furniture in a room or two perhaps being necessary. 
Inconvenient? Yes, but possible and highly practi- 
cable for all who value real spiritual output. 

_ Suppose we do have only one or two or three rooms 
available for religious education. Is that any reason 
why we should crowd our whole constituency into 
that congested area for one hectic hour of tumult, and 
then leave it vacant and useless during the other 167 
hours of the week? When we really care enough, 
it will occur to us that this is really a height of folly 
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we would tolerate nowhere else than in the Lord’s 
work. 

It is very easy to find objections to any of the above 
suggestions. It is inconvenient to send students of 
different age to the church at different times. It is 
inconvenient for one group to limit its use of given 


equipment to a definite period, getting out of the way 


for the next group. However, we would willingly face 
such inconveniences in public education for the sake 
of a better program. When we care enough we will 
be equally willing to face them in the church school. 
The matter of law or authority is not much involved. 
No school board can long carry out a policy without 
the whole-hearted support of a majority of patrons. 
Even compulsory attendance is not the mandate of the 
truant office but the mandate of the people of the 
community. If a community took religious education 
as seriously as public education, the church school 
would have as little difficulty in executing policies, 
however drastic. 


Are You THINKING oF BumDING?— 


The services of a skilled professional church archi- 
tect are usually cheap at any price.» The ordinary 
architect has had no special training in church and 
church school architecture, having gained such ideas 
he has from church buildings of his childhood or from 
casual visits to church since. The fact that he is an 
authority in residential, school, or public building 
architecture generally, will give him an easy confi- 
dence in his competency also in this unique and ex- 
tremely difficult field. 

Most denominations have available for their local 
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churches a skilled advisory service in architecture. 
Men who have made an exhaustive study of religious 
architecture, from the historic cathedrals of Europe 
to the most up-to-date educational plant in America, 
have an indispensable contribution to make to any 
local church or church school building enterprise. 

While books on church architecture and stock church 
plans embody much of this wisdom in the abstract, 
there are many conditioning factors which make the 
presence on the ground of an advisory church archi- 
tect highly important. Local conditions of constit- 
uency, location, surroundings, and special needs make 
such a first hand study of the situation necessary. 
Religious education, in its technic and specifications 
is growing so rapidly as to render obsolete many items 
contained in a book’ or plan four or five years old. 
An advisory church architect, who has kept up-to-date 
in religious educational developments, alone can give 
the guidance needed. 

This fluid situation may be discouraging to build- 
ing committees but it is the most wholesome sign that 
religious education is really going somewhere. Public 
education is no less in flux. It should be a warning, 
however, that educational buildings should not be built 
like cathedrals—for the centuries. While substantial 
structures are needed, embodying all possible grace 
and dignity, the possibility of later additions, internal 
remodeling, or re-arrangements ought frankly to be 
faced. “The last word” will not be said in church 
school architecture until it has been said in theory, 
method, and practice. Certainly the whole present 
approach is creative and experimental. © 

But let this not imply that a policy of waiting or 
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“setting along until the matter is settled” will suffice. 
The generation into whose hands the destinies of the 
Kingdom will soon be entrusted, is now getting its 
introduction to that responsibility in our church 
schools. To await the provision of better equipment 
until the experts agree as to just what the ultimate © 
type and pattern will be, is to sacrifice this genera- 
tion, and with it the destinies of the Kingdom, upon 
the altar of procrastination and uncertainty. Present 
day religious education is sufficiently sure of itself 
to warrant large and immediate investments in the 
better kind of equipment that we already know how 
to build. 


How Dors CuurcH Equipment Reratty BEcoMB 
SACRED ?— 


“Tt takes a heap o’ living in a house to make it 
home.” So wrote Edgar Guest out of a rich experi- 
ence in the process. The principle applies no tess 
to the church. Brick and mortar and wood and steel 
are dead matter. Constructed into equipment for re- 
ligious education they symbolize the life that is to be. 
A new church school plant may be dedicated to reli- 
gious purposes. This gives it but potential sacredness. 
Only as the life of the Kingdom grows within it, as it 
witnesses the miracle of the new birth, as it vibrates 
with the joy of expanding spiritual life, does it acquire 
real sacredness. The house may be complete. The 
real home is yet building. The true temple is the 
spiritual. 

Let us recall those words from the old play “The 
Servant in the House” with which the servant from 
India describes to the fashionable London minister his 
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“living church.” “You must understand that this is no 
dead pile of stones and unmeaning timber. It is a 
living thing. When you enter it you hear a sound— 
a sound as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen, 
and you will learn that it is made up of the beating 
of human hearts—the nameless music of men’s souls 
—that is, if you have ears to hear. If you have eyes, 
you will presently see the church itself, a looming 
mystery of many shapes and shadows—the work of 
no ordinary builder. 

“The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of 
heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and women is 
moulded about its bulwarks; the faces of little chil- 
dren laugh out from every cornerstone; the terrible 
spans and arches of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades, and up there in the heights and spaces are in- 
scribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world. It is yet building; sometimes the work 
goes forward in deep darkness, sometimes in the 
blinding light, now beneath the burden of intolerable 
anguish, and now to the tune of a great laughter and’ 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. And some- 
times in the silence of the night you may hear the tiny 
hammerings of the Comrades at work up there in the 
Dome—the Comrades that have Climbed Ahead.” 


A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches— 
All fashioned to work his will, 
And men said as they saw its beauty, 
“Tt never shall know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O Builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 
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A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised the unceasing efforts, 
None knew of the wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 
Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 
For the beautiful, unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 
—Author Unknown. 


Wuart SHovutp Be tue Source or CuurcH ScHOooL 
Suprort?— 


It may be said to the shame, or to the pity, of many 
a church board of officers that about the only time 
when the Sunday school comes up for their serious 
consideration is when the annual deficit is faced. The 
question then is how much the Sunday school treasury 
can be counted upon to help out. It is quite obvious 
that the reconstruction of the church’s program around 
the educational function will change the church school 
from independent self-support, or even a source of 
revenue, into one of the major investments of the con- 
gregation. It is actually becoming that in many a 
forward-looking church. 

The ideal of course, is that, when the annual budget 
is made up, the educational program should be pro- 
vided for in terms of its fundamental place in the 
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life of the church. Its budget ought to be made up 
carefully and intelligently with the total year’s pro- 
gram in view. Equitable distribution should be made 
among the departments, relieving all of them of spe- 
cial financial projects to care for departmental needs 
in a self-centered fashion. 

There would thus be but one treasury, that of the 
church. The church would be the provider and the 
guardian of all. No allegiance, and no dependence 
other than this would compete for loyalty and de- 
votion. 

The experience of the stewardship of possessions, 
which is an essential phase of learning to live the 
Christian life, should find expression in offerings regu- 
larly and systematically, not to “our class” or “our 
department” or even to “our school,” but to “our 
church,” and through it to the whole Kingdom enter- 
prize. The giving of pennies into a class collection 
and receiving of papers and cards in exchange has 
very questionable educational implications unless 
carefully interpreted to children. A truthful state- 
ment of the facts in the ordinary situation would 
confirm the child’s supposition that his penny goes 
to buy his paper or card. He ought to be learning 
that his offering goes to keep up the whole Kingdom | 
enterprise, the church and all tasks in which it en- 
gages. 

No other kind of a reputable school is self-support- 
ing and we ought not to expect the church school to be. 
Still more important is the need and right of the child 
to participate in the total life of the church through 
his offering. The single church treasury, providing 
adequately for its educational program, its missionary 
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and benevolent enterprises, as well as its employed 
ministry and physieal upkeep, is the only sound finan- 
cial policy consistent with educational and steward- 
ship ideals. 

However, to introduce the single treasury in some 
churches at once would mean to make the school still 
further a source of revenue and to render adequate 
financial provision for its needs more difficult than 
with a separate treasury. The single treasury should 
await an educational process throughout the adult 
membership of the church which will promise a fair 
recognition of the requirements of the church school. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Leaders of the church school could well undertake a 
survey of the last twenty-five years of the congregational his- 
tory to ascertain the comparative returns of investments in 
the educational programs with those in other types of church 
work such as music, revival meetings, ete. Such a scientifically 
accurate survey might reveal to some church boards that they 
could ill afford some investments they are making in view 
of the larger comparative dividends from others. 

2. Make a careful estimate of the proportion of its total 
budget which your church invests in its educational program. 
Compare this with the proportion of the total annual budget 
of your community or state which is invested in public edu- 
cation, 

3. Imagine what would happen if your community were 
to adopt the policy of financing its schools from voluntary 
offerings brought from home by the pupils. 

4. Chart or score your school with reference to equipment 
and support on the basis of your standard. 

5. Map out a program for improving the use being made 
of the present equipment. 

6. Plan improvements in the equipment itself which are 
within reasonable hope of achievement in a five-year period. 


pl 
* 
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. i 
7. Lay out one experiment which your school might make 
in the more adequate use of equipment. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. Ask each student to check the statistical items gathered 
and used by his school as directed. If practice in different 
departments varies, one department may be chosen. 

2. A debate: Resolved that the church school should follow 
the practice of the public school in making reports to parents 
and in requesting that the card be returned with the parent’s 
signature. 

3. Ask a committee to make out a “job analysis” of the 
work of classification secretary, and general secretary, listing 
each item of performance in properly carrying out the re- 
spective functions. This should be reported on the black- 
board for discussion. . 

4. Ask another committee to write to various publishers for 
samples of record systems and to arrange an exhibit of these 
for the class. They may go further and work out a model 
set for themselves. 


CHAPTER VI 


RECORDS AND REPORTS — 


Wuar Statistics ArE GATHERED ?— 


{ Accurate and adequate records should be main- 
| tained, but of course statistics should never be gath- 
ered purely for the sake of gathering them. Only 
those which will be used in improving the work of the 
school and helping it to realize its objectives are of 
any value. It is probable that most schools gather 
too scant data and use those which they gather all 
too little. Following are possible statistics which may 
be gathered by a school. 
1. For each pupil. 

a) Enrollment data. 

Name, date of birth, address, telephone. 

Classification in public school. 

_ Membership in clubs and other associations. 

Church membership. 

Parents’ names, church relationship, occupation. 

Types of home (might be indicated by symbol). 

Last Sunday school attended, if any. 

b) Performance. 

Attendance, punctuality. 

Performance on assigned work. 

Participation in class activity, 
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Public school progress. 

Participation in other church activities. 

Church attendance. 

Offerings made. 

Attitudes in class work. 

Responses indicating spiritual progress. 

Special training for leadership or service. 

Quarterly report to parents. _ 

. For class groups. 

Enrollment fluctuation. 

_ Attendance fluctuation. i 

Offerings (unless taken by departments). 

Quality of work as indicated by 

a) Individual records. 

b) Group enterprises and achievements. 

Minutes of business meetings. 

File of recreational programs. 

. For departments. 

Enrollment fluctuations. 

Attendance fluctuations (Visitors separate). 

Offerings. 

Quality of work of various classes. 

Department activities and enterprises. 

Minutes of department business meetings. 

File of worship programs. 

File of recreational programs. 

. For the school as a whole.. 

Enrollment, fluctuations. 

Attendance fluctuations (Visitors separate). 

Offerings. 

Comparisons with previous years. 

Activities and enterprises of whole school such as 
picnics, special programs, surveys, 
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Comparative achievements of departments. 


Number joining church through school. 


. For each staff member. 


a) Qualifications. 

General education. 

Special training. 

Experience. 

Personal qualities (self-rating scale). 
b) Performance. 

Attendance and punctuality. 
Attendance on worker’s conference. 
Visitation of students, 


Progress in self-improvement by reading, train- 


ing, observation, etc. 
Response to supervision. 
Other leadership activities. 
Church attendance. 


. Surveys. 
a) Periodic surveys of congregation to discover 


new sources of leadership. 


b) Periodic surveys of community or of total po- 
tential constituency to discover new students, 


shifting of constituency, changing needs. 


c) Periodic check up of progress toward standard 
or goals set in program of work, and setting of 


new goals. 


school carefully and consistently gathers. 


Double check those which are actually used by your 
school as a basis of (1) promoting the religious educa- 
tional ideal, (2) building up the school, (3) formulat- 
ing policies and building programs, or (4) supervising 


the leadership. 
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How Suovutp Statistics se GaTHERED?— 


The church school has very limited time at its dis- 
posal and the making up of records takes time. It 
would be easy to develop such a cumbersome system 
of records and reports as to consume much of the time 
and energy of the school in these mere mechanical de- 
tails, seriously impairing its real spiritual efficiency 
and output. It is highly important, therefore, that 
only useful data be gathered and that the method of 


gathering these be such as to reduce the time and ef- | 


fort required to the minimum. 


The first provision for an efficient gathering and use , 
of data is a good system of record blanks. It is a | 


he, 


simple matter to prepare such blanks when it has been 


decided exactly what data are needed. Many larger 

schools are developing their own record and report 

systems making possible valuable local adaptations. 

Stock systems of record and report blanks may be 

secured from any denominational publishing house. 

Samples are usually supplied on request. 

Such systems of records usually include the follow- 
ing: 
Pupil’s enrollment card and permanent record. 

_ This may be a loose leaf notebook sheet. 

Pupil’s attendance and class record card, usually 
used as a report card to parents. 

Departmental record card for each student, carry- 
ing summarized data transferred from class or 
report card. This may be a loose leaf note- 
book sheet. 


A class report card carrying record for quarter 


summarized. 
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_A departmental secretary’s report card or sheet sum- 
marizing class reports. 

A general secretary’s report card or sheet summariz- 
ing department reports. 

A treasurer’s weekly report blank a Sipminiedel re- 
ports of departments. 

A supervisor’s or superintendent’s record showing 
performance of members of staff as to attend- 
ance and punctuality at school and worker’s 
conference, and other data. 


The sample records reproduced herewith were se- 


lected by the Department of Research and Service of 
the International Council from some eighty samples 
collected. They were reproduced in Research Service 
Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 2 and are used here by 
permission. They are merely illustrations of several 
good types. 


COVENANT CHURCH SCHOOL 
PUPILS REPORT 


ILIP C. JONES 
Minister of Education 


The chief requirements of such blanks are: (1) 
They provide for recording just the data desired for 
future use. (2) They preserve this in a form easily 
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A Four-page Folder Card 


richie SaLAANED TERMS EXPLAINED 
A report will be made on this page in Decem- . 
A means:a grade from 90 to 100 ber, March, June and September. 
B medns a grade from 80 ta 90 Acheck (V7) denotes commendable traits. 
© means‘a grade from 70 to 80 No chetk denotes habits should be improved. 


Every child }s promoted on the first Sunday io 
October. 

Those doing commendable work are promoted 
WITH HONOR 


Participation 


accessible when needed. (3) They be of convenient 
and permanent form. (4) They provide for the 
recording of data at a minimum of time and effort. 
(5) They provide for the elimination or separation of 
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JUNIOR PUPIL’S CREDIT CARD 
2 Grade_.. 


Average for Quarter. 


INFORMATION FOR THE HOME 
Dear friend: 


On the other side of thie card, you will find the record of ~ 
Oo i eae OMEN COUR GHUECHISCHOOH 
The figures indicate the credit given for each point. A perfect grade is rep- 
resented by 100%. The average for the quarter is shown at the lower right 
handcorner ofthe card. It is necessary to take into account deductions for 
absence. While pupils are not promoted or kept back upon the basis of 
grades, yet honor recognition on Promotion Day is ¢‘ven to those pupils 
only who make a satisfactory average for the year. 

You can be of great assistance in encouraging your son or daughter 
to do regular 4nd enthusiastic work. It there is any jon concerning 
the credits, we shall be glad to talk the matter over with you. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Gat ok eS a Teacher) 
Church school, 


CRUITIAD OGaED OF CRELEARDS, OP. LOO 


records no longer valuable, due, for example to elimi- 
nation of a student. A loose leaf notebook or card 
index system is most satisfactory. 

No set of record blanks is automatic. Secretarial 
provision should be made to gather all data desired. 
There should be a classification or enrollment secre- 
tary for the whole school. In larger schools she may 
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PRIMARY CREDIT CARD Teacher's UV GING scene ecceeetaaecttonincaemeren 
MONTH 19 Scholar's Name ein 


eas mn = Required Momory and Story Work 
1st Year= 7 Stories 2nd Year— & Stories — 9 Stories 
42 Memory Verses 14 Memecr Verses et Nome rf Memory Verses: 


Alto several Hymns 


INFORMATION FOR THE HOME 


Dear Friend: 

We know that you want our Church’School to become increasingly helpful to your 
boy or girl We will report to you frequently that you may know the needs and help 
us. The figures on the olher side indicate credit given for each point. It is necessary 
to take into account deductions for absence. While pupils are not promoted upon 
basis of grades, yet honor recognition on Promotion Day is given to those only who make 
a satisfactory average for the year. 


ATTITUDE RECITATIONS 


Indolent, careleas ........f.......] Restless... Appears not to try.......Jr-6i 
(0). Sea eacomera |e Inclined to mischief.....[........} Inattentive..-seeeets{:ssrinee 
Gives up easily--—...|........]| Rude at times..........|....-..] Can do better. nes 
Im i sone.) Annoys othera—n.-.frscen | Work improving.onrcrmnefruate 


Teache?..eeccsorsiocann: eiiteienswere 


need a helper in each department. A new student 
entering the school is taken to the office of the enroll- 
ment secretary before being assigned to any class or 
department. The enrollment secretary secures all the 
necessary data. If the classification is clear, she as- 
signs the new student to department and class and 
sees to it that the proper introductions are made. If 
there is any doubt about the placement of the student, 
the director or superintendent is called into confer- 
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ence and the various alternatives are carefully 
weighed, the decision reached being based upon clearly 
defined reasons. It is of utmost importance that the 
pupil be happily situated from the start. 

The individual pupil’s class record when several 
items of performance are included may take unwar- 
ranted time unless the process is shortened in some 
way. In classes above the Primary it is usually feas- 
ible to pass each student his own card and ask him to 
make up his own record, the whole class going over 
the items simultaneously. This has other values than 
mere time saving. In the younger groups there should 
be assistants who may make up most of the reports 
without encroaching upon the time of class activities. 
The skillful teacher may so direct conversation in con- 
nection with making up the records as to make it edu- 
cationally highly desirable. 

Class report cards calling for various items of per- 
formance besides mere attendance sometimes have 
these items so “weighted” that a perfect record on all 
items will make 100. For example: 


Attendance EEA TE ey ee 
On time Sete ate Mee Tot lls fea hn ip ol te oe 
Offering 5 Picea! pita Gates aes es 
Lesson prepared ji. 4 ihe ieeen eek ieee 
Memory work occls 2). hick ace Oe Gees 
Church attendance), =.) oiac0 Aiea uel 

Total ose 2 aiiels Senna oro ae 


There is much value in having the card not 
weighted as printed allowing the class to discuss the 
values which should be assigned to each item and 
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make up their own weighting subject to revision from 
quarter to quarter. 

One means of saving some class time in making up 
reports is also a more effective educational procedure. 
- That is to have the offering a part of the depart- 
mental worship service giving it a real worship sig- 
nificance. This eliminates “taking up the collection” 
in class and making a class report of it. 


SHouLD THE CHURCH ScHoot Use Purim Report 
Carps?— 


A careful study was made of this matter by the 
Department of Research and Service of the Interna- 
tional Council, the results of which were published 
in Research Service, Volume I, Number 2. The con- 
clusions reached by tabulating the responses from 
some sixty users of such report card systems are 
quoted by permission as follows: 

“The evidence from the questionnaire on which this 
study is based is predominantly in favor of the use | 
of report cards in the church school. With but few | 
exceptions, those who have adopted their use are en- — 
thusiastic about the plan and feel that the work of 
the school has been greatly improved as a result. 

“Report cards in themselves, however, do not 
achieve this result. They must be used with intelli- 
gence—carefully planned for and maintained with the 
utmost conscientiousness and vigilance. Pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents all must understand the object of 
the cards and take the markings seriously. 

“The items on which report is made do not ade- 
quately represent religious growth. Some of the ex- 
ternals, such as attendance, punctuality, lesson study, 
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etc., no doubt have a place on such cards, but should 
be recognized as of a different kind than measures 
of religious growth. Bible knowledge and handwork 
may be the avenue to character growth, but again 
measures of such items should be carefully guarded 
from exalting them to the place of ends rather than 
of means. A few schools have ventured into the 
realms of objective measures of attitudes, ideals, and 
conduct achievement. It will perhaps never be pos- 
sible here to measure with such precision as in at- 
tendance and memory work, but yet, for the sake 
of placing the proper emphasis in the right place, the 
report card of the religious school should take account 
of such values. 

“The report card, as a record of pupil and teacher 
achievement and as a link between school and home 
has definite educational value which the church school 
can well afford to take into account. The form of 
report and the technique of use best suited to the 
school of religion will be discovered only after more 
extensive and varied experience.” 


Wuat Uses SHoutp Br Maps or Statistics?— 


} Quantitative statistics such as attendance are for 
‘the most part displayed largely to keep up morale or 
| to urge greater effort, and loyalty in “keeping the 

school up to par.” Comparative statements are given 

to show gain or loss since “a year ago.” ‘The ma- 

jority of churches or church school buildings have a 

wall device in a conspicuous place for displaying these 

items as though they were of chief significance. 
A much more significant and useful display can be 
made for the wall of the church office or even for the 
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vestibule of the church by using a graph. A large 
card board should be lined both ways, fifty-two verti- 
cal lines representing the Sundays and the horizontal 
lines representing the range of attendance, for example 
by tens from, say 150 to 300. A line can then be 
drawn from left to right each Sunday varying up and 
down so as to picture attendance fluctuation. This 
will picture at a glance attendance for the year. It 
may be used year after year, a different colored line 
representing each year, and so a most effective com- 
parison be rendered. 

The attendance of several departments or classes 
may be thrown on the same chart thus by using a 
different color for each department. By placing the 
graphs of several departments or classes thus one on 
top of the other, comparative fluctuations will be ap- 
parent at a glance. 

If there is any value in displaying attendance re- 
ports at all, this graphic display is both simpler and 
far more effective than merely exhibiting the gross 
figures for the day with those of one year previous. 
_ Statistics showing the general average quality of 
work, however, are far more significant than those of 
attendance alone. If pupil record and report cards 
are kept including punctuality, lesson preparation, 
participation, church attendance, etc., so “weighted” 
as to give each pupil a grade for the week, these 
grades could be averaged for the class, the depart- 
ment, and the school. A student who was absent 
would of course count zero unless he had sent in a 
report meriting some value. To find the average 
performance for a class, the percentage for the stu- 
dents would be totalled and divided by the class en- 
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~rollment (not the number present). Thus a class 


——__. 
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enrolling eight with six present and the other two un- 
accounted for in any way might have grades as fol- 
lows, the score on the various items of performance of 
each being added up to make his grade: 85, 90, 75, 
100, 90, 60—total, 500, divided by 8 would be 6214, 
the average for the class. Class averages might be 
averaged for the department average, and these for 
the school average. An exhibit of such a qualitative 
measure as this would put whatever incentive sta- 
tistics and comparisons have, back of the actual work 
done as well as back of attendance. 

To display statistics or to treat them comparatively 
and graphically merely for such incentive to improve- 


ment as they may be is the only use made of them 


by many schools. They ought, however, to serve 
a much more important use. Formulation of policies 
and changes in policies ought to be made in the light 
of statistics. For example, suppose the records show 
a steady decline in the first year Senior class. An- 
alysis of records would reveal whether this was in 
attendance, in quality of work or both. It would also 
show about when the decline began. Factors which 
might have caused it would then be analyzed. Was 
it due to a change in teachers, a new type of lesson 
course, the enrollment of new students who proved 
very irregular or unresponsive, or to some influence 
outside the school? A policy to remedy the situation, 
if intelligent, must be based on what the records 
reveal. 

Any shift in staff personnel should be followed by 
careful study of records to find out whether it has 
been wise. The introduction of a new type of course, 
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experimentation with new method the development of 
week-day activities, or any other policy should be 
based upon sound reasons and then carefully studied 
as to its effects. 

But statistics should be used for other than remedial 
purposes. Not only cases in which inferior or un- 
successful work is being done, but cases in which 
records reveal real success will be used in determining 
future policies. For example, it might be found that 
the keeping and making public of a staff attendance 
and punctuality record has decreased the amount of 
teacher tardiness. Has it also decreased the amount 
of pupil tardiness? Has it resulted in the session 
beginning more uniformly on time? Has it affected 
quality of work as indicated on pupils’ grade cards? 
The experiment may have been tried in one depart- 
ment only. Do records prove that it is worth extend- 
ing to other departments? 

One pastor persuaded his staff voluntarily to adopt 
the staff record simply by keeping the record himself 
privately for a month and then reading it to them. 
A general statement be it ever so forceful and logical, 
has no such force as a statement of facts based on 
actual records and calling for the changing or the 
adoption of a given policy. 

An attendance graph showing comparatively the 
records over a period of four years was displayed on 
the wall of a certain church. Attendance the first sum- 
mer showed a decided decrease. The next two 
summers it remained nearly up to normal. The fourth 
summer it again slumped. No one had ever perceived 
this until it was thrown up in graph form. Then the 
question was raised, “why the decrease the first and 
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fourth summers so much greater than the second and 


third?’ Then it was recalled that on the second 


and third summers a vacation church school had been 
held. The fourth summer it was planned but the 
official board failed to approve the limited budget re- 
quired so it was dropped. None of the board mem- 
bers knew what it was or saw any value in it. No 
one had realized it had any influence on the regular 
Sunday school. Yet the graph showed it clearly. Had 
these records been displayed graphically before the 
official board when the matter was voted upon, it is 
likely they would have approved the budget and made 
the vacation church school a permanent policy. The 
continuation, discontinuation, or modification of any 
policy is powerfully influenced by a right use of care- 
fully preserved records. 


Wuar Sratistics SHouLD Br GAaTHERED?— 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, restudy the 
list of possible statistics given earlier in the chapter. 
Add any items which seem to you worth gathering. 
Cross out those items which it would seem to you 


useless to gather, impossible to gather, or not suf- _ 


ficiently valuable to be worth the trouble of gathering 
and recording. . 
The items left unchecked represent the margin be- 


tween the present practice of your school with regard © 


to statistics, and what you feel it really should be. 
The items which you have single checked represent 
data gathered but not used. You will now be pre- 
pared to work out a plan of procedure by which your 
school might make a more adequate use of sta- 
tistics, 


Se 
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Wuar Tyrr or Person SHoutp Br SEecreTary?— 


In many church schools the work of the secretary 
is assigned to some young person as a “job” to keep 
him busy and interested. As is evident from the dis- 
cussion of the effective uses of. statistics and reports, 
this is one of the most important and responsible posi- 
tions in the school. It calls for skill, attention to 
details, care and accuracy, ingenuity in using reports | 
effectively, and initiative in getting them before the — 
proper authorities as a basis for policy making. The 
secretary should be one of the most skillful and 
influential officers of the school rather than in any 
sense a novice. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


‘1. It is suggested that the student secure the records of his 
own. school over the past five years. These will likely include 
little more than attendance and offerings. It will be interest- 
ing to throw the attendance statistics upon a graph form 
using five colors of crayon. Do the records thus treated 
offer any basis for interpretation as to policies in the future? 
If not does not this indicate the need of a different type of 
records introducing some of the qualitive factors? 

2. Secure samples and either select or work out for your 
class, or department, or school an adequate record system 
which will offer a basis for policies, for reports seeking to 
enlist greater home co-operation, and for the general pro- 
motion of religious educational ideals. 

3. Score on the basis of the standard the present record and 
report system of your school, and such other statistical matters 
as attendance. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1, Suggest to several students that each interview a church 
school worker not in the class with regard to these questions: 

a) What is the most effective method of building up the 
Sunday school? 

b) Under what conditions is:a Sunday school justified in 
seeking to increase its size? 

c) What is the best method of securing regularity and 
punctuality of attendance? 

The results of these interviews may be reported and com- 
pared in class. 

2. A debate: Resolved that attendance contests are effective 
and legitimate means of building up a school. 

3. The formula by which it is proven that the only way 
to build up a school is by working on its qualitative factors 
may be assigned for application to two or three situations. 

4. The thesis that spiritual output can only be increased 
by working on teaching efficiency may be debated. 


———— 


CHAPTER VII 
BUILDING UP THE SCHOOL 


Wuat Is toe Most Important ADMINISTRATIVE 
ConcERN ?— 


Make an outline of the administrative and organi- 
zational activities of your own school by filling the 
definite items into the following framework: 

1, Worker’s Conference: 

Reports made: items, comparisons. 
Problems discussed. 
_ Plans made, announced or discussed. 
Items concerned with staff improvement. 
2. Statistics: 
Items gathered and recorded. 
Items reported in public. 
Records kept and compared with previous 
years. 

3. Announcements made: 

Concerned with quality of work, staff improve- 
ment, etc. 

Concerned with attendance promotion. 
Concerned with other activities. 

4, Business meetings of classes or departments: 
Items concerned with spiritual objectives. 
Items concerned with attendance. 
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Items concerned with recruitment. 
5. Recognition and awards (individual or groups) : 
Based on spiritual achievement. 
Based on service rendered. 
Based on scholarship records. 
Based on attendance records. 
Based on recruitment records. 
Based on staff improvement. 
6. Occasions of ree e with other schools or 
groups: 
Sharing common enterprises. 
Christian fellowship. 
Competitive activities. 


After analyzing your own situation in this way, 
judge what relative importance your leadership evi- 
dently considers should be placed on each of the 
following objectives as indicated by the amount of 
attention each one receives in the administrative and 
organizational life of your school. These objectives 
are of course not mutually exclusive but each one does 
indicate a rather distinct field of emphasis and 
endeavor: 

_ A. Learning to live the Christian life on the part 
- of all in the school. 

_ B. Keeping the school numerically as large as or 
larger than it was the preceding year. 

C. Becoming the largest and most rapidly growing 
school in the community. 

D. Rendering a unique and effective religious edu- 
cational service to the community. 

E. Serving primarily as a recruiting agency of the 
church. 
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If you think some other statement would better 
express what seems the major concern of the leader- 
ship of your school, formulate such a statement. 
Note that your judgment is to be based here not on 
what the leaders say they are trying to accomplish, 
but on the items of activity, endeavor, and achieve- 
ment to which they give the largest attention in ad- 
ministrative counsels, organizational machinery, and 
publicity. 

Such a study as the above, if carefully and fairly 
made, will reveal on the part of most schools an 
amazing emphasis on numerical or quantitative re- 
sults and growth, and slight emphasis on spiritual out- 
put and growth. 


Is IncREASE IN NumsBeErRs A LEGITIMATE EMPHASIS ?— 


If the Sunday school movement has developed any 
technic peculiar to itself and indicative of its major 
emphasis, at least in recent decades, that technic con- 
sists of various ingenious devices for keeping up 
attendance by some type of artificial pressure. Rec- 
ords kept and reports made, publicity given through a 
popular type of Sunday school paper, recognition 
and awards, special day emphasis, announcements, 
competitive activities, booster campaigns, and loy- 
alty drives or appeals, all concerned with attendance, 
have bulked large in Sunday school administration. 
No other organization has developed and consistently 
used so elaborate an array of attendance promotion 
devices. 

This high pressure attendance promotion might be 
accounted for in several ways: 

A. The Sunday school really meets no vital deep- 
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felt human need and so can be kept going only by 
artificial pressure and promotion. 

B. The Sunday school really has an essential and 
vital ministry to render to all people, but in most 
cases it has not qualified itself to render this ministry, 
so has been forced to “sell” itself to the community 
by artificial devices. 

C. The Sunday school either has failed to define its 
true spiritual objectives, or having defined them, has 
failed to organize its activities toward their realiza- 
tion, giving its attention rather merely to self-perpet- 
uation. 

D. Sunday school leaders have usually had a totally 
false measure of success, interpreting it purely in 
quantitative rather than in qualitative terms. 

E. Sunday school leaders have not had the courage 
to trust a high quality of work to maintain attendance 
and recruit new material indirectly, but have pre- 
ferred the apparently safer method of working on at- 
tendance directly. But emphasis here has detracted 
attention and energy from developing a high quality 
of work and so has really been suicidal. 

F. Other interests and attractions compete so 
strongly for the attention, allegiance, and patronage 
of its constituency that the Sunday school must meet 
this competition with a strong advertising and pro- 
motion program or it will lose out and become de- 
cadent. 

G. Sunday school newspapers have deliberately 
played up attendance statistics and contests for their 


sensational news value, until they have assumed an ~ 


altogether artificial and inflated prominence in Sun- 
day school activities and methods. 
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H. Sunday school leaders have been alarmed by 
the small proportion of the church membership, or of 
the public school population, or of the people in the 
community, who were in Sunday school and launched 
attendance drives in the hope of reaching a larger 
number. 

I. Sunday school leaders have realized that morale 
or school spirit is a highly important factor in getting 
the right spiritual results. Experience has shown that 
a large or increasing attendance makes for a high 
morale, while a decreasing attendance is a heavy 
blow to morale. For the sake of morale, therefore, 
they have worked much on attendance and given it 
great recognition and publicity. 

Check those of the above reasons which seem most 
nearly to account for the attendance emphasis in 
your own school. 

Do you feel that a candid and intelligent evaluation 
of the results of this emphasis warrant a continuation 
of the policy? What would be the best approach to 
a change in policy? Criticize the following quota- 
tion: 

“Extreme and almost exclusive emphasis upon 
numbers has been given a fair trial in the American 
Sunday school. For years it was the dominant em- 
phasis. Yet with what results? Sooner or later 
nearly everyone is caught in the attendance net. 
Only a fraction of those who have been induced to try 
the Sunday school have been permanently held in its 
membership by the attendance propaganda. Here 
and there emphasis on numbers, together with clever 
devices for enforcing attendance pressure have built 
up large schools. In few communities, however, has 
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this emphasis permanently reached any large propor- 
tion of the population. Even if mere numbers were 
a legitimate objective, many other institutions out- 
‘strip the Sunday school in the success with which 
they attain it. 

“It is possible for a Sunday school which empha- 
sizes and measures nothing else but its attendance 
thus to do much harm. While attendance may hold 
up or even increase year after year, indicating ‘suc- 
cess’, the student body may actually be merely a 
procession maintained by vigorous attendance drives 
but leaving in its wake hosts of young people who are 
permanently lost to the church and indifferent to 
Christianity. Gathered into the ranks of this school 
by attendance pressure, only to find its actual teach- 
ing and program too weak and devitalized to chal- 
lenge and hold them, they drop out as soon as the 
edge of the attendance pressure is dulled, and remain 
thereafter largely immune to the appeal of that or 
any other kind of a Sunday school. 

“While but a small proportion of the Protestant 
people in a typical American community actually 
attend church and Sunday school regularly, the vast 
majority of them have at some time, perhaps only 
briefly, been more or less regular in their attendance. 
The immunizing influence of some inefficient Sunday 
school has more or less permanently forfeited the 
church’s appeal to hosts of them. The Sunday school 
which solicits attendance and increased enrollment as- 
sumes a heavy obligation to provide the kind of teach- 
ing and program which will prevent this disastrous 
but all too prevalent outcome.’* 


* Quoted from Munro, How to Increase Your Sunday School. 
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Wuat Is tue Truzs Measure oF Aa ScHoot?— 


Although in popular parlance a “great school” is 
a big school, the “greatest day” in the year is the 
day of largest attendance, and a slight falling off in 

numbers, no matter what else happens, is a sure sign 
of failure, we know well enough that these are arti- 
ficial measures. If our only objective were numbers, 
a circus or a prize fight would serve our purpose bet- 
ter than a Sunday school. The attendance objective 
sometimes leads to questionable ethics in contests and 
_to high pressure promotional schemes, but there are 
limits to which no leader would go, simply because he 
does have other objectives which would be thereby 
violated. Those other objectives may seldom be men- 
tioned. They may even remain undefined. But they 
are there. The desire is not to build up a “great 
school” merely to have a big school. It is rather to 
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increase the “spiritual output” of the school that in- | 


creased numbers are sought. 

This spiritual output is less easily measured than 
the number in attendance. It is because of the easy 
assumption that it was somehow in direct proportion 
to the number present that we have adopted the 
simple device of measuring the school by attendance 
only. This spiritual output, being our real objective, 
may be defined as the volume of Christian living re- 


sulting from the school session. Other things being | 
equal, it will of course be in direct proportion to the © 


number reached by the school program. A doubled 
attendance would mean a doubled spiritual output. 
But we must be certain that spiritual output rises and 
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falls with attendance before we dare accept atten- 
dance as the measure of a school. 

Spiritual output is due to three factors: the num- 
ber present, the duration of the learning session, and 
the quality of the pupil’s experience as determined by 
the teaching efficiency. The first two are quantita- 
tive factors, numbers and time. The third is qualita- 
tive, having to do with the kind of process under way, 
its intensiveness, its effectiveness. 

It is evident that the third is the fundamental fac- 
tor. Numbers and time have no significance by them- 
selves. It is what really happens that counts. It is 
the quality of experience that makes the prize fight, 
the movie, and the circus, although vastly superior 
to the Sunday school in numbers and time, negligible 
or possibly definitely harmful as to spiritual output. 
There is little use to be concerned about these fac- 
tors, therefore, until we are certain that the qualita- 
tive factor is fully functioning. - 

The teaching efficiency or spiritual quality of the 
church school is likewise composed of three factors: 
the ability and preparation of the leader—leadership 
skill; the materials with which and the conditions 
under which the learning process or experience is 
carried on—teaching conditions; and the capacity 
and disposition of the student to respond—teachable- 
ness. The spiritual efficiency of the school, there- 
fore, is made up of leadership skill, teaching 
conditions, and teachableness. 

It would be conceivable that one school or class 
might be twice as effective in this respect as another. 
For convenience we might say that one operates at 
a twenty per cent efficiency while the other at only 
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ten. While it might be difficult to give an absolute 
numerical value to the spiritual efficiency of a school 
it is quite possible to use such a value for the pur- 
pose of comparison or of estimating improvement. 
We might say that ten per cent efficiency means that 
a school reaches ten per cent of the absolute ideal in 
its effectiveness; or we might say it accomplishes ten 
per cent of its full objective or goal, or again that 
ten per cent of the investment in effort, time, and 
money actually carries over into the desired results. 
On any of these bases or on all three, we are quite 
safe in using the percentage device as a measure of 
spiritual efficiency, at least for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Obviously such a percentage is taken more or less 
arbitrarily as a rough estimate of the efficiency of a 
school. We have no instruments or technic of meas- 
urement sufficiently accurate to make such a numeri- 
cal estimate of any absolute value. It may, however, 
indicate a relative value when the work of several 
schools is brought into comparison. 

We might, for example, rate each leader in a given 
school by such means as those to be suggested in 
chapters viii and ix. It would even be possible to 
give each one a numerical score, or at least a general 
rating such as: Superior, Average, Inferior, or Un- 
satisfactory. These ratings could be averaged and 
the leadership score for the school roughly deter- 
mined. ; 

_ In the same manner by use of the standard or score 
card the teaching conditions could be numerically 
rated. : ; 

The quality of work being done by students could 
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likewise be rated and averaged, if adequate records — 


and reports are being made. These three factors 
taken together would provide a fair basis for rating 
the teaching efficiency of the school. If similar meth- 
ods were used in rating two schools, it might be 
something more than a mere guess, to say the least, 
if it were to be asserted that the teaching or spiritual 
efficiency of one is approximately double that of the 
other. 

To decide, perhaps quite arbitrarily, to indicate the 
efficiency of the poorer one as a ten per cent efficiency, 
would of course place that of the better one at twenty 
per cent. Other schools in which the same three fac- 
tors had been rated on the same basis might be indi- 
cated comparatively as “five per cent,” “fifteen per 
cent,” “thirty per cent,” etc. We are not seeking ab- 
solute measurement but merely a reliable symbol for 
indicating how much better one school is than another. 
Still more important, we want to indicate how much 
better qualitatively a school is now than it was two 
years ago before a program of improvement was un- 
dertaken. The numerical or percentage device is used 
here in an attempt to put qualitative factors into a 
numerical category where they can be compared with 
quantitative factors which are so easily appreciated 
numerically. 

Thinking, then of the percentage as an attempt to 
express numerically the rate or degree of qualitative 
improvement in a school, it is possible for us to give 
a crude numerical estimate of the real spiritual out- 
put of a school by multiplying the three factors upon 
which it depends. Number present X time X spirit- 
ual efficiency = spiritual output, in terms of the re- 
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sulting volume of Christian living. A school of 300 
in attendance for sixty minutes, under conditions of 
ten per cent spiritual efficiency would be rated as. 
follows: 
300 x 60 x 10% = 1800 

The 1800 is merely a numerical estimate for the 
purpose of comparison of the actual volume of 
Christian living resulting from this session of the 
school. 


How May Spiriruat Ovureut Br IncrEasEep?— 


Traditional Sunday school technic has worked very 
largely on numbers, but always with the hope that 
the actual spiritual output might be increased by 
reaching more people with the program. The pro- 
posal in a worker’s conference or by exhortation from 
the platform that “we begin a campaign to build up 
our school” usually refers chiefly or wholly to some 
scheme for eaaerics! Pole contest, a ae 
movement, or a “win-one” campaign. 

Suppose in our school of 300 the proposal is en- 
thusiastically launched January first, to “double the 
school by Easter Sunday.” Suppose by unusually 
- successful promotion the goal is actually reached. 
The leaders expect the following change in the real 
output: 
January 1 300 « 60 x 10% = 1800 

Easter 600 x 60 xX 10% = 3600 
This will be hailed as an amazing achievement in 
Sunday school work. 
But every one who has been through any such at- 
tendance campaign knows what the real situation 
will be on Easter. 
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If the ordinary contest methods are used the spirit 
of the school suffers a heavy handicap in methods 
used and attitudes developed. Doubtless a portion 
of the “new pupils” will have been recruited from 
other schools. The decreased output of the other 
schools and the heavy spiritual handicap assumed in 
such recruitment and its after effects must be charged 
against the attendance drive in decreased spiritual 
efficiency. 

Every class will be twice as large as before. One 
half of the material will be new without the back- 
ground of the others, and not assimilated into the so- 
r cial group. Having come under attendance pressure, 
| teachableness will rate very low. The class rooms 
_ will be twice as crowded as before. The resulting 
confusion will prove that there are times when a 
school is not a school but a crowd. It is a question 
whether teaching, efficiency will be even half as high 
as under normal conditions. Certainly it will have 
dropped to less than six per cent. Such an attend- 
ance campaign can succeed only by most vigorous 
promotion. This promotion will take time. In fact, 
it will bulk large in the “opening exercises” of the 
departments, interfering with worship, and also en- 
croaching on class time. In classes also, time will be 
given to checking results and discussing plans. As the 
campaign nears its goal it will have the right of way, 
probably claiming more than ten minutes of the avail- 
able time. . 

Therefore at the vie climax of the attendance 
drive our formula actually reads, by the highest pos- 
sible estimates: 

600 x 50 & 6% = 1800 
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We are getting the same spiritual output as before 
provided we are fortunate enough not to have lost 
more time and teaching efficiency than here estimated. 
By the time we shift emphasis back to the regular 
work and seek to raise teaching efficiency, a majority 
of those brought in by the drive will have been lost, 
we will be back where we started except that we will 
have injured some two or three hundred people and 
the church itself by giving these people a totally false 
impression of what the church is and what it is about. 
In other words we shall have demonstrated that the 
spiritual output of a church school cannot be increased 
by working on attendance as though it were the basic 
factor. 


Is Not tHe ATTENDANCE Drive a Progect?— 


But some one says that the attendance drive be- 
comes a “project,” enlisting energies and personnel 
otherwise dormant, and consequently it has within it- 
self real educational value. It develops “class spirit” 
and “school spirit,” creating interest, enthusiasm, and 
a sense of achievement, which are spiritually highly 
worthwhile. Better have a “live” school through con- 
tests than a “dead” one without them. 

Indeed, an attendance contest is a very easy project 
to launch. What about its educational and spiritual 
value? The only way in which it can successfully be 
carried through to completion is to defeat the other 
side. “Our side” glories as much in handicaps which 
befall the rivals as in our own victories. A contest. 
which does not develop intense rivalry fails as a con- 
test. One which does is certainly .a failure as a Chris- 
tian project since the spirit needed in Christian 
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enterprises is co-operation rather than rivalry. 

_ The spiritual value of a project depends largely 
‘upon the motives prompting the activity. Energy and 
‘service enlisted by contests, but not otherwise avail- 
able, is certain to be grounded in very questionable 
motives. “Contest Christians” are of little permanent 
value to church or school. A contest which succeeds 
by appealing to dormant jungle motives rather than 
potential Christian motives enlists activity of doubt- 
ful spiritual value. 

The ethics of contests which wax warm enough to 
be successful usually become so questionable as to 
condemn the whole enterprise of which they are a 
part. The sincerity of a church or class which ap- 
peals for patronage on any other basis than the sheer 
merit of its program is very questionable. The inva- 
sion of the membership of other schools and classes to 
help win the contest is a menace to the real religious 
interests of a community. 

Christian education is in need of real projects which 
will enlist and organize activity. Community sur- 
veys, surveys of the educational work of the church, 
adoption and use of a standard or program of work, 
a leadership training enterprise, a summer confer- 
ence or camp, an “educational revival,” “gospel 
teams,” extension classes or schools, community rec- 
| reation programs, pageants, and all sorts of service 
enterprizes, are all available as projects of sound edu- 
cational and spiritual worth. They are not as easy to 
launch as a contest. They are eminently more worth- 
while. As a religious educational project the ordinary 
contest or attendance drive is not only usually worth- 
less, it is positively objectionable. 
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Is Not AppiTIionaL TIME THE SOLUTION ?— 


Having discovered that the attendance drive is not 
the way to build up a school, let us investigate the 
value of trying to change the formula by increasing 
the time. But the ordinary untrained “ten-per cent- 
efficiency” leader already has about. all the time he or 
she can use effectively. The attempt to double the 
output by doubling the time results in negative reac- 
tions on efficiency and_ consequently on attendance 
which more than offsets the gain in time. 


How Doss Erriciency Arrect ATTENDANCE?— 


It is evident that the only means available for in- 
crease in spiritual output is to begin by working on 
teaching efficiency. This will not be a January to 
Easter campaign. It will involve a policy running 
through a period of years. It can promise no imme- 
diate and spectacular results. It can guarantee ulti- 
mately, however, that the processes of the Kingdom 
will be launched with invincible power. 

The methods by which leadership skill may be 
increased must be treated in later chapters. It is ob- 
vious that this is the chief point of attack. As stand- 
ards of qualification for the staff become effective, 
leadership training and supervision will create an 
intelligent demand for better teaching conditions, to- 
gether with the promise that they will yield commen- 
surate returns. A part of the increased spiritual 
efficiency of the school will be due, therefore, to im- 
proved physical setting and working materials. A 
better administrative management of students also 
will contribute to improved teaching conditions. 
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As leadership efficiency increases, attendance will 
become more regular, not by means of attendance 
pressure devices, but by the serious attitude which 
students are learning. New students, likewise, will be 


brought in upon the recommendation of their friends. — 


They will be won and held by the merit of the pro- 


gram. Their assimilation in the group will be natural — 


and wholesome. The classes and departments will 
never be mere crowds brought together by an attend- 
ance drive, but well-integrated social units organized 
about definite objectives and ideals. The disposition 
to learn or “teachableness” of the students will be de- 
cidedly increased by these improvements in regularity 
and assimilation. 

It is apparent that increasing leadership _ skill with 
improving teaching conditions and greater teachable- 
ness on the part of pupils would likely double the spir- 
itual efficiency of a school over a period of three or 
five years. Our formula would then read: 

300 x 60 x 20% = 3600 . 

But it is quite evident that such a radical improve- 
ment in program and effectiveness will have a favor- 
able effect on attendance, both due to greater 
regularity and new recruits. It might easily be ex- 
pected that the average attendance would now be 400 
without any undue attendance pressure. 

The richer program now being carried will certainly 
demand a more adequate provision of time. Truly 
educational activities will be carrying over into the 
week-days, and the Sunday session itself in most de- 
partments will likely be extended to 75 or 90 minutes. 
One of the first results of training leadership is the 
expansion of the program to occupy more time. 
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Our formula actually now reads: © 
400 « 90 x 20% = 7200 
Setting out to double our teaching efficiency we 
have increased our output by 400 per cent. Every ex- 
perienced Sunday school worker will recognize that 
these estimates are all very conservative. 


How May RecuLarR AND PunctuaL ATTENDANCE Bp 
SECURED ?— 


Even while placing major emphasis upon the quali- 
tative factors, attendance must not be ignored. Regu- 
larity is essential to a good quality of experience. 

Much of the irregularity and tardiness is learned 
concomitantly. Some teachers attend irregularly and 
arrive tardily as a matter of habit. Some Sunday 
schools. and departments seldom begin on time. With 
this powerful concomitant learning under way con- 
tinually, it is a wonder pupil response is as good as it 
is. It can be improved permanently, not by exhorta- 
tion, or prizes, or drives, or even “honor rolls,” but 
only by changing the concomitant learning. 

Some schools are getting remarkable results by 
keeping an accurate record of the staff members, in- 
cluding attendance and exact time of arrival. This 
is read at workers’ conference or published in the 
church paper. It is administered simply by asking 
each leader (or previously provided substitute), to 
register the time of arrival on a staff roster. While 


some may object to “punching a time clock” in this. 


manner, most worthy leaders are eager thus to co- 
operate in improving the whole school situation. This 
helps greatly to get the sessions started on time also. 
To begin a session as much as a minute late is an un- 
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pardonable sin against the morale and general con- 

comitant learning situation of a school. The tardiness 

problem can largely be solved by the leadership. 
Responsibility for motivating regular and punctual 


attendance rests on the class teacher or leader. 


Among older groups the class itself should be organ- 
ized by calling committees to share this responsibility. 


Some directors require a report each Sunday, from 


the teacher, of a call upon, or some other contact with 
all absentees of the preceding Sunday. A regular 
blank is supplied the teacher for this purpose. A class 
committee may share this responsibility. Persistent 
absentees are referred to a special caller of the church 
or to the pastor. The whole approach should be 
warm and personal, rather than mechanical or too 
obviously merely part of a system. Stock “booster” 
or absentee cards are of little value. Effort to secure 
regular attendance should continue until it succeeds 


or the absentee is eliminated for causes over which ° 


the school has no control. 

Of course the best motive for attendance is a rich, 
attractive program based upon real leadership skill. 
No attendance or recruitment system can long succeed 
unless backed by a worthy teaching program. 

Enterprises such as survey or service projects or 
any other of the activities suggested above as a 
wholesome substitute for the contest project, are all 
good school builders. Religion is one of the most in- 
teresting of all human experiences. When vitally or- 
ganized about a worthwhile social enterprise, it is 
bound to attract attention and attendance. It is, 
perhaps, less easy to secure the enthusiasm of a con- 
test by means of a truly educational and spiritual 
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project, but it can be done with remarkable fruitful- 
ness. Since attendance is simply a by-product of in- 
terest, a school will be developed by any activity 
which claims legitimately the interest of the com- 
munity. 


How Make THE Suirr To Empuasis ON QUALITY?— 


The shift from quantitative or attendance technic 
to qualitative or spiritual efficiency technic must be 
made gradually inasmuch as it takes time for the lat- 
ter to begin functioning as a motive for attendance. 
A school which has always used attendance devices 
might suddenly shift to other and more legitimate 
spiritual emphases to find that attendance would 
actually fall off considerably due to the removal of 
the artificial attendance pressure before any adequate 
compensating motive had been developed. ‘This 
would be disastrous to morale. It would be very dif- 
ficult for the leadership responsible for the shift in 
emphasis to keep the confidence of the school con- 
stituency and even of the staff. The total result 
might be failure to build up the school or even main- 
tain it because of the decreased morale and confi- 
dence. 

It is necessary, therefore, to begin the emphasis on 
spiritual efficiency, without too seriously disturbing 
the traditional technic. It will gradually be discon- 
tinued as it becomes unnecessary or inconsistent with 
new values and objectives as they develop. The ap- 
proach should be positive and constructive, therefore, 
with much forbearance for those who still rely upon 
artificial attendance motives and devices. 

In view of the foregoing discussion make a critical 
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analysis of the methods now under way in your own 
school for maintaining attendance and recruiting new 
members. 

If your analysis reveals the need for a shifting of 
emphasis, lay out in detail, step by step, your pro- 
cedure in getting the needed changes brought about. 
Take account of such items as: | 

Changes in leadership. 

Recruitment of new leadership. 

Improvement of staff in. service. 

Survey to reveal sources of new student recruits. 

Methods of insuring regular attendance. 

Means of elimination from enrollment. 

Use of statistics in securing attendance. 

Means of building morale. . 


Wuewn Is Empuasis on NuMERICAL GRrowTH JUSTI- 
FIED ?— 


Granted that numerical growth comes in a whole- 
some way as a result of spiritual efficiency rather than 
attendance drives, the point of view ought never to 
be primarily that of strengthening an institution. By 
the sheer excellence of its program a school may be 
attracting students and leaders from a distance who 
ought to be in a local school strengthening it and help- 
ing to meet the religious needs of their own com- 
munity. If numbers are valued regardless of whence 
they come or how their attendance affects other 
| schools and communities, an institution consciousness 

has supplanted a Kingdom consciousness. 

As soon as a school has qualified itself to do effec- 
tive work with a larger number of students than it 
already has, it should definitely emphasize recruit- 
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ment. This should be done not in a wholesale or 
haphazard way but in a manner calculated to reach 
those for whom the school is primarily responsible, 
and to refrain from carrying its promotion into the 
legitimate constituencies of other schools. 

This calls for a thorough scientific survey of its 
legitimate constituency to discover all whom it has 
failed to reach and enlist. The best potential con- 
stituency consists of the other members of families al- 
ready represented in the school. The entire number 
should be listed as prospective students, the infor- 
mation being secured from students and by teachers 
calling in the homes. This list will be a “live” call- 
ing list for the pastor, the director of religious educa- 
tion and other church callers. 

The list should be classified and those belonging 
potentially to each department should be turned over 


to that department for special recruitment efforts by — 


the students. There should be more than a casual 
call. A series of calls with reports should be insti- 
tuted. The solicitation should continue until success- 
ful or cause has been given for abandoning the 
prospect. 

A similar list may be made of members of families 
represented on the church roll, but not in church 
school. Another list of friends or schoolmates of 
pupils may be made. 

The most thorough procedure of course is the house 
- to house religious survey or census in which the 
churches of the community which are willing should 
co-operate. 

The methods of dealing with prospect lists secured 
in these ways has already been suggested. As their en- 
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rollment is secured, careful plans will need to be laid 
for their assimilation in the group through a vigorous 
activity program. Extension work involving study 
and fellowship may be provided for those who cannot 
attend the regular sessions. . 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Has your own school ever made a thorough survey of its 
potential constituency? If so were the results satisfactory? 
Were they used to full advantage? Was your school actually 
prepared to assimilate and give efficient leadership to ad- 
ditional numbers when the survey was made? Investigate 
the history of your school in this respect. 

2. Would your school be justified now in making a survey 
for the purpose of discovering and recruiting new members? 
Justify your answer by facts. 

3. On the basis of the standard you are using how does 

- your school rank in the discovery and recruitment of new 
students, on the regularity of its student and teacher attend- 
ance, and on its growth? Make up its proper rating. 


REFERENCES 


Munro, Harry C.: How to Increase Your Sunday School, 
Bethany Press, 1926, chaps. iv to xi. 

See also the tables of contents and indices in books listed 
on pages 269, 270. 


FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. A debate: Resolved that the church school is under 
obligations to set up clearly defined standards of qualifications 
for its leadership, and gradually to put them into full force. 

2. Or, Resolved that the standards of qualification for 
leadership in the church school should be at least as high as 
those in the corresponding public schools. 

3. A committee should be appointed to work out a state- 
ment of standards of qualifications for church school leader- 
ship. The items of general personality and experience 
background may be referred to one committee for the working 
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out of a “self-rating scale,” while the items of special training 
are cared for by another. A scale for rating performance 
might be prepared by a third. 

4. A debate: Resolved that service in the church school 
relieves the leader of the obligation to participate in other 
services of the church. 

5. A debate: Resolved that the principle of a paid Sunday 
school leadership throughout is sound and should be gradu- 
ally adopted. 

6. A committee should be appointed to secure from the 
International Council and the denominational headquarters 
all leadership training bulletins to be arranged in an exhibit. 


eye; 


CHAPTER VIII 
QUALIFIED LEADERSHIP 


~ Way Is QUALIFIED LEADERSHIP THE Basic Neep?— 


We have already seen that any program to build up 
the school as an institution in a permanent and whole- 
some manner rests back upon the quality of work the 
school its able to do—its teaching or spiritual effi- 
ciency. This is dependent upon three factors: lead- 
ership skill, teaching conditions, and teachableness of 
pupils. 

As the school works increasingly with younger 
groups during the more responsive years, and secures 
greater regularity of attendance, better assimilation, 
and a more favorable attitude, the teachableness of 
its constituency will improve. But it must always 
take people where they are and do its best with them, 
however unresponsive they may seem to be. Teach- 
ing efficiency cannot be radically improved by work- 
ing on this factor of teachableness. 

Teaching conditions may be greatly improved in 
most schools. Better separation of classes, more hy- 
gienic and comfortable rooms and furnishings, and 
greater freedom from needless disturbances are usu- 
ally possible. However, the need of these improve- 
ments will only be felt, the disposition to bring them 
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about will only be manifested, and the ability to profit 
by them when they are made will only be present, if 
the quality of leadership is undergoing improvement. 
Bad teaching conditions are tolerated more frequently | 
because there is neither the intelligence nor the dis- 
position to improve them, than because improvement 
is beyond possibility. Here again leadership is funda- 
mental. 

The greatest changes in the church school during 
the first quarter of this century were in curriculum. 
It is a far cry from the almost universal use of the 
completely material-centered Uniform Lesson for all 
age-groups with which the century opened, to the mul- 
tiplicity of curricula twenty-five years later, with the 
more progressive group fully committed to an “experi- 
ence curriculum.” No one any longer attempted to 
justify the use of Uniform Lessons with all age-groups. 
Yet probably half the schools in the country were 
still using them almost throughout. Why? Because 
of the inertia of unskilled leadership. The develop- 
‘ment of a highly effective body of curricular mate- 
rials adapted to the experience-centered approach is 
well under way. Its use, however, is limited to those 
leaders who are able and willing to make decided de- 
partures from traditional method. Better curriculum 
in actual use awaits better leadership. 

Given a skilled leadership, much of the curriculum 
of the traditional type will take on vitality and spir- 
itual effectiveness. Given a skilled leadership and 
teaching conditions will inevitably improve before 
their intelligent and insistent demand. Given a skilled 
leadership and problems of irregularity, tardiness, and 
elimination will gradually be solved. A school is no | 
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better than its leaders. The most effective approach 
to any type of improvement, therefore, is through the 
development of a qualified staff. 

The objectives of the church school place a heavier 
demand upon the quality of its leadership than is the 
case in any other type of school. The development 
of certain manual and intellectual skills and intro- 
duction to the cultural heritage of the race are largely 
dependent upon leadership. But when it comes to 
the development of Christian personality through 
guided living, the leader’s own life and personality 
overshadow all other factors, becoming almost every- 
thing. The church school takes up the development 
of personality at the point where other schools lay it 
down as at the limit of their responsibility and power. 
This last climacteric step into the realm of religious 
personality is properly taken under the guidance of 
the church. But this final step demands a quality of 
guidance and leadership skill beyond that of any other 

| step in the process. The greatest human thing the 
church can give youth is skilled leadership. And this 
will be the medium through which she will enable him 
to achieve that divine gift which will crown all other 
achievements with their final meaning and worth. 


Can THE CHURCH ScHOooL Ser Up STanparps oF 
QUALIFICATION FOR Its LeapERs?— 


The vast majority of these people are voluntary 
workers, giving time and effort out of busy lives, often 
at real sacrifice. With no qualification but willing- 
ness, it is usually hard enough to keep the ranks filled. 


_ “Beggars shouldn’t be choosers.” Until the church 


can employ her leadership making it worth their while 
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to qualify, has she any moral right to place obliga- 
tions on them beyond the time and effort which they 
freely give? Furthermore, can any statement of 
qualifications as to personality, experience, and train- 
ing really define “that something” which makes the 
successful church school leader? Is not consecration 
to the task the real qualification? Will not any at- 
tempt to standardize such spiritual leadership miss 
the mark by dealing with mechanical non-essentials? 
How can the spiritual power of one over against an- 
other be weighed or measured? 

On the other hand, the church which invites the 
children and youth of the community into its school, 


assumes a serious obligation to them, to their parents, __ 


and to the Great Teacher under whose teaching com- 
mission any Christian educational enterprise is nec- 
essarily carried on. Professional practitioners of all 
kinds are required by law to be licensed or certified 
before being permitted to practice medicine, law, pub- 
lic school teaching, plumbing, bus-driving, and many 
other services which vitally affect the welfare of 
those served. The law will not protect youth 
against spiritual mal-practice. Certainly the con- 
science of the church ought to. Has the church any 
moral right to establish a school without taking the 
necessary steps to guarantee to its constituency a 
qualified leadership? 

Standards of professional qualification are enforced 
not only for the protection of the public but for the 
protection of those who are qualified. In a state 
where quack doctors prey on the public without re- 
straint, no legitimate, well-qualified physician would 
try to build up a practice. He would at once seek 
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such protection as legal standards of qualification 
alone would provide. Most church school staffs con- 
tain some well-qualified leaders. Their most difficult 
problem is to overcome and live down the mistakes 
of their unqualified co-laborers. Many of the best 
potential church school leaders refrain from service 
because the type of leadership already at work does 
not highly commend the position. The selective func- 
tion of a standard would protect those workers who 
are qualified and attract other qualified talent into 
(the service. Membership in any group is made at- 
| tractive not by ebelanie requirements but by rais- 
. ing them. 

A definition of the qualities desired in a leader offers 
the best stimulus and guidance to self-improvement 
on the part of those in the service. Those qualified 
by attitude and ambition for leadership at all are 
sure to welcome such guidance as a standard sup- 
plies, . 

One of the effective ways of improving a staff is by 
| replacement of inferior members by those who are 
qualified. No program of replacement can operate 

safely except on the basis of a careful, detailed state- 
ment of the desirable qualifications. In recruiting 


prospective leaders such a standard is an indispen-— 


_ sable guide. 

Even with the utmost care and douabimdctat in for- 
mulating and adopting such a standard it is likely 
that there will be a little opposition on the part of 
some of the “old stand-bys.” Time and tact must be 
used in dealing with such situations. Resignations 
mImay even result. These are to be deplored in most 
cases, yet they are the first evidences that the stand- 
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ard is functioning in its selective capacity. At all / 
costs, however, a good spirit must be maintained. | 
No sudden or arbitrary action is justified. Leadership | 
itself must be improved by educational processes. _ 


Wuat SHovutp Sucu Sranparps INcLupE?— 


Qualified leadership in the church school is chiefly 
a matter of personality—the general background of 
native ability and cumulative experience which one 
brings to the task. In addition to this is specialized 
training for the task of church school leadership— 
the special materials, technics, and insights required 
for the specific task with a given group. Of course 
specialized training affects the personality also, some- 
times quite profoundly. 

The two types of qualification are distinguished be- 
cause the former is more difficult to rate objectively. 
Some sort of “self-rating scale” is, so far, about the 
only successful approach to it. The great difficulty 
with any sort of personality scale is the large subjec- 
tive element which is certain to enter any use of it. 
The more detailed it is, the more objective it becomes. 
Simplification is to be gained by greater rather than 
by less detail. 

The following outline represents the general pat- 
tern which such a self-rating scale might follow. It 
is evident that greater detail including specific defini- 
tions or illustrations would make it more objective. 
This scale is being used, however, as an approach 
to the matter by a large number of schools. It is - 
suggested here as the basis upon which a given staff 

might begin the working out of a scale for its own use. 
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25-PoINnT SELF-RATING SCALE FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
LEADERS 


(To be used with 300-point Program of Work) 


| “ Unsatisfactory 
- Satisfactory 


Toward church school work, serious, de- 
pendable, never disappoints. 

Toward co-workers, appreciative, co-oper- 
ative, loyal. 

Toward pupils, loving, sympathetic, per- 
sonal interest in each. 

Toward church, regular attendant, loyal, 
appreciative. ; 

Tyee truth, open-minded, fair, eager to 
earn. 


Grammar school, grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 

High school graduate. 

College or normal school graduate. 

Well-read in classical, historical and bib- 
lical fields. 

In touch with world events and modern 
thinking. 


Experience | Continued, successful church school work. 
5 points Lifelong Sunday school and church attend- 


ance. 

Successful leadership in other activities, 
school, clubs, etc. 

Management of children in home or public 
school. 

Broadening, enriching social or vocational 
contacts. 


Poise, self-control, tact, discipline. 

Attractiveness in person, dress, voice, 
manner. 

Physical vitality, health, uncomplaining.”. 

wow clear thinking, sound judgment,’ 
alert. 

Optimism, self-confidence, not easily dis- | 
couraged. 


Vital Reality of God through experience of 
Religious Christ as a living Presence. 
Experience | Warm, vital, satisfying prayer experience. 
5 points Desire and provision for spiritual growth. 
Radiant, joyful, contagious spiritual life. 
Consistent ethical life and reputation. 


sseceeeess Estimated Net Score......... 
oss ocn inal Net Scorasin.sccuneceee 
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How To Scorer 


The individual is expected first to score himself for. 
“estimated net score” and then submit the card to a 
carefully chosen personnel committee, who will make 
out the “final net score.” While sympathetic, they 
should take their responsibility seriously and seek a 
genuinely scientific estimate of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the staff. Mock modesty and undue humility 
will of course defeat the purpose of the rating scale. 
On the other hand, each item is a matter for careful, 
self-critical, prayerful thought. 

There are twenty-five items classified under five 
general heads. The highest possible score obtainable 
in each item is 1 which is awarded when the indi- 
vidual is quite satisfactory with reference to that par- 
ticular item, and consequently a figure “1” is placed 
in the column headed “Satisfactory.” If, however, 
there is considerable room for improvement in the . 
quality even though it is present in a fair degree a 
“I” should be placed in the column headed “Fair.” 
If the individual seems quite lacking in the quality 
but has no actually bad opposite quality, merely 
place a “0” in the column headed “Lacking.” For 
instance, after the item “High school graduate” one 
would either score “Satisfactory, 1,” or “Lacking, 0.” 
If, lacking a certain quality, one has an opposite bad 
quality, he should be scored “1” under “Unsatisfac- 
tory.” For instance in the case of the item “Toward 
co-workers appreciative, co-operative, loyal” if one 
could not be scored “1” under “Satisfactory” or even 
“1,” under “Fair,” he would necessarily be scored 
“1” under “Unsatisfactory” since lack of these quali- 
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ties would mean the presence of very unsatisfactory 
opposite qualities. 

When all twenty-five items have been scored add 
together the totals under “Fair” and “Satisfactory” 
and subtract from this sum the total under “Unsatis- 
factory.” This will give the net score. Preserve the 
card as the basis for attempted improvement and fill 
out another one next year indicating the gains made. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 30-POINT RATING SCALE 
(To be used with{300-Point Program of Work) 


STANDARD TRAINING DIPLOMA 
No. Title of Course 2 How taken 
A Study of the Pupil 
Teaching Principles 
Old Testament 
New Testament 


Program of Christianity 
Teaching Work of the Church 


* Fill in this column date when Standard Training Diploma was received or 
weet Standard ‘T poin: 
f Standard Training Diploma has been received score 30 points. Score 
15 pails each for the first two credits earned during past year. Count no 
credits earned more than a year ago. 
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Try rating yourself on the foregoing scale. Ask 
some of your colleagues to do likewise. Then write 
out a criticism of it, proposing needed modifications 
or amplifications. 

Such a scale as the above is hardly perfected to the 
‘point where it could be used as a basis of selection or 
replacement of leaders. It is, however, a guide as to 
the type desired, and also a guide to self-improve- 
ment. The more objective standard will be one deal- 
ing with educational qualifications, special training 
and special experience. The Standard Leadership 
Training Curriculum has been developed primarily for 
the purpose of providing improvement of leaders in 
service. It is adapted to the actual situation in the 
majority ‘of schools. Naturally it is basic in most 
standards of qualification as to training. 

Do you feel that the requirement of the Standard 
Leadership Diploma or its equivalent, or progress to- 
ward it at the rate of at least two credits per year 
is a reasonable standard for your school to set up? 

Having set up such a standard does the school on its 
part rightly assume any obligation? If so, what? 

In addition to such personality requirements as can 
be set up and administered, and the requirement of 
certain special training, would it not be desirable to 
include certain items of performance? For example, 
absence from the school session with no provision for 
a prepared substitute as many as three times in a 
quarter, might well raise the question of transferring 
a teacher from the active to the associate group of 
teachers. Would this be a too rigid requirement? 
Tardiness might be similarly taken into account. At- 
tendance at workers’ conferences, participation in 
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committee work, and reported contact with absentee 
pupils are other worthy items of performance. 

In view of the influence upon pupils of teachers go- 
ing home after Sunday school, not participating in the 
“reoular” church worship, would it be fair to require a. 
certain amount of church attendance of teachers un- 
less special reasons were given for being occupied else- 
where during the church service? Can ever so effective 
primary learning atone for the concomitant learning 
involved when the Sunday school staff does not give 
evidence of hearty support of, and participation in 
the church life as a whole? Or may effective leader- 
ship service in the church school be counted as a dis- 
charge of one’s full church obligations? Perhaps the 
situation calls for a complete restudy of the place of 
its teaching function in the total church program. 


How SHovuutp Sucu Stanparps Be ForMuULATED AND 
Pur Into OPERATION ?— 


It would be quite simple for a director, superintend- 
ent, pastor or educational committee to formulate a 
set of standards, or to take over those in toto from a 
church school standard or program of work. These. 
might be adopted and put into operation in this au- 
thoritative manner. In most situations scarcely a 
greater blunder could be made. The whole procedure 
should develop within the group of workers them- 
selves who will be affected thereby. 

The sense of autonomy and participation thus fos- 
tered will be the best way to disarm criticism and 
meet opposition. Most workers really want a better 
school. When they see the value of this approach 
they will be committed to it and voluntarily co-oper- 
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ate in launching it. Voluntary workers cannot be co- 
erced, and even if they could, the spirit of the school 
would thereby be so injured as to offset any advan- 
tages gained. 

Furthermore, the democratic formulation and self- 
imposition of such a standard is, in and of itself, too 
valuable a leadership training project to be forfeited. 
To enlist the staff in several weeks or months of study 
bearing on the nature, content, and functions of a 
leadership standard would be an educational process 
superior to most formal training enterprises. 

First of all, therefore, the whole matter of trying to 
have a standard at all should be discussed by the 
workers and they should be clear enough on it to com- 
mit themselves to the principle before any attempt 
is made to set one up. The responsible administra- 
tion, be it director, pastor, committee on education, 
or official board, should then adopt the principle as a 
policy. 

The next step would be to secure several such stand- 
ards including particularly the one in the program of 
work or church school standard being followed by the 
church. A worker’s conference or two might be given 
to the discussion of those after they have first been in 
the hands of the workers for study. A committee of 
the workers might then be appointed, to put the find- 
ings of the discussion into definite form for later 
adoption. It ought to be subject to modification later, 
in the light of experience. 

This process may result in the final adoption of a 
standard which has already been in use elsewhere. 
Even so, the process will have been far more valuable, 
and the approach far more effective, than merely to 
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have adopted such a standard without careful study 


and analysis of all that is involved. 

; In putting the standard into operation, time should 
be allowed for a very gradual approach. Many things 
may be attempted five years hence which today are 
quite beyond reason. Progress toward the Standard 
Leadership Diploma at the rate of two credits per 
year may now reasonably be expected. Five years 
hence the standard may require the diploma itself as 
minimum training. 

A school which specializes in development of per- 
sonality ought to have the most reverent regard for 
personality. Persons are always worth more to a 
church school than any rigid system. There ought to 
be no winking at a violation of the standard which 
workers themselves have adopted. Yet there must 
be frank acknowledgment that the application of a 
standard is not an event but a process. As long as a 
co-operative spirit prevails and a sincere effort is 
made toward efficient service on the part of a worker, 
there is usually a better solution than summary elimi- 
nation from the staff. 

The actual administration of a leadership standard 
as well as other methods of improving the staff by re- 
placement and training while in service, are all a part 
of constructive educational supervision and must be 
treated further in a later chapter, and also in the 
course on Supervision (No. 93). 


SHovuLD CHurcH Scuoots Apopt A Systmm or CrEr- 
TIFICATION OF TEACHERS ?— 


Public school staff standards are built largely upon | 


a system of certification. Beginning with a tempo- 


roe 
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rary, low-grade certificate, a teacher, by continuous 
service and self-improvement, may work up to a life 
certificate for the state. 

The lively interest of thousands of church school 
leaders in progress toward the Standard Leadership 
Diploma indicates that a thorough system of certifica- 
tion modeled after the public school system in form, 
but dealing definitely with church school leadership 
skill and training in its requirements, would appeal 
to many voluntary workers as well as make an excel- 
lent basis for standardizing employed leaders. 

Such a system is actually under consideration and 
local church school leaders are urged to get in touch 
with their denominational headquarters, or the Inter- 
national Council for information about it. Such a 
system should be adopted by every progressive church. 


SHoutp CuurcH ScHoou Leavers BE REMUNERATED 
For THEIR SERVICES ?— 


Unquestionably the development of vacation 
church school work with its solid block of several 
weeks of time has necessitated the practice in many 
cases of at least nominal remuneration for those who 
carry the chief responsibility. Week-day religious 
education also has usually been found quite im- 
practicable with a purely voluntary staff. A begin- 
ning has been made in some quarters of paying 
Sunday church school leaders nominally also for their 
services. At least two cases are known to the author 
where this practice has seemed to bring very satis- 
factory results. The question is at least worth facing 
generally. 
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Among the reasons in support of ie general prin- 
ciple are the following: 

1. Standards of qualification are indispensable. 
| They are extremely difficult to enforce with a volun- 
tary staff. Even nominal remuneration greatly 
simplifies the matter. The prospect of this remunera- 
tion will lead many workers to go to effort and ex- 
pense for training who would otherwise not feel that 
they could afford to do it. This added incentive to 
self-improvement will greatly increase the available 
supply of qualified leadership and will make a real 
selection possible. The successful operation.of a real 
standard without remuneration is questionable in 
many situations. 

2. The tremendous. responsibility assumed by 
church school leaders, if they really accept it, is be- 
yond legitimate expectations of voluntary workers. 
They must make good at any cost. Too much is at 
stake to risk a breakdown of the program under 
voluntary leadership. 

3. The actual volume of service rendered in terms 
of time and talent far outweighs other types of volun- 
tary service and can hardly be classed with them. 

4, Church school work is no longer a simple rote 
process that most anyone can do. It has become a 
difficult and semi-technical process. It requires un- 
usual talents and special training. Just as the prin- 
ciple of remunerating singers, pastor, and janitor has 
long been established, is it not equally reasonable to 
provide remuneration for this difficult and exacting 
service? Surely in the responsibility it carries, and 
the contribution it makes, no other service is more 
worthy of such recognition, 
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5. A proper adjustment of the budget providing a 
more equitable share of the expenditure for child- 
hood and youth, would make the funds available. 
Or, if this would cause cutting down on choir music 
or flowers, perhaps the readjustment would still be 
fair. At any rate a sense of stewardship throughout 
the congregation and a redistribution of the church 
school load, letting those pay who do not serve, would 
be both equitable and effective. Perhaps if its school 
cost the church a little more it would be better ap- 
preciated and receive more moral support. 

The arguments against remuneration are also 
strong: 

1. There is great spiritual danger in professionaliz- 
ing all Christian service. Complete Christian living 
includes the giving of self in service. The opportuni- 
ties for such service are not unlimited in the average 
church and community. The excessive “giving of 
baskets to the poor” at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
illustrates how meager opportunities for real service 
apparently are. The activities of quilting and serv- 
ing dinners by the “Ladies Aid,” usually quite futile 
as a means really of promoting the Kingdom, show 
how limited is the scope of available services which 
may be rendered to and through the church. Per- 
haps we could find many more, but we do not. 

The greatest volume of voluntary service rendered 
to and through the average church in time, talents, 
and devotion, is rendered by the voluntary church 
school staff. Put this staff on a pay-roll and you 
close the door to the greatest opportunity for service 
now open. These people could not easily find other 
equally effective avenues for their quota of Christian 
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service. To reduce this volume of voluntary service 
would be spiritually disastrous. 

2. The glory of the church is not the mane of 
service or the number of people she can buy or hire. 
It is rather the amount of service she can command 
out of loyalty and devotion to her great program and 
purpose. The church’s glory and power are far better 
demonstrated by a high quality of voluntary service 
than by a high quality of employed service. 

3. The one great contribution many a devoted 
Christian can make to the cause of Christ today is 
in faithful church school service. The glory and 
radiance of that gift turns to ashes when it becomes 
merely a hired service. 

4. The peculiar qualities of devotion and radiant 
Christian living needed by the church school leader 
are not to be secured for cash. It is a question 
whether the person whose service would be improved 
by a prospective pay check has much to contribute 
to the spiritual life and objective of the church. 
Motives here are so basic that no factor can be in- 
jected that will leave them in doubt. The rewards 
sought are and ought to be other than monetary. 


5. Remuneration is unnecessary as a means of 


livelihood. The minister, the missionary, or the full- 
time teacher of religion is justly remunerated because 


he must live, and the demands of full time service 


make other means of livelihood impossible. The 
glory of Christian devotion in these full-time voca- 
tions comes in the margin of excess service rendered 
beyond that for which renumeration is received. But 
no one would seek to gain a livelihood by teaching 
an hour or two on the Lord’s Day, together with the 
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necessary preparation. And this does not in any way 
interfere with one’s regular means of livelihood. 

6. Remuneration is unnecessary as a means of se- 
curing qualified leadership. For the few schools which 
are paying for this Sunday service, hundreds of 
schools are served by staffs which are giving them- 
selves seriously to self-improvement under a standard 
which they have voluntarily accepted. The amazing 
volume of leadership training now under way, prac- 
tically all by voluntary workers and prospective 
workers, shows that there are adequate motives avail- 
able without the dangerous practice of financial re- 
wards. 

Unquestionably a full time professional leader or 
director of religious education will be employed by 
many larger churches. Vacation and week-day church 
schools will proceed chiefly with full time paid staffs. 
For some time to come, if not permanently, the Sun- 
day session of the church school will depend largely 
on voluntary leadership whether wisely or not. An 
‘increasing number of the very highest type of people 
are seeing in this voluntary Sunday school service a_ 
fascinating and rewarding type of avocation. Since 
avocational specialization in these days has become 
about as essential as vocational specialization, they 
are training to render a skilled type of service as a 
real contribution to the Kingdom of God. 


Wuat Doss tHe Cuurcu Owe Its TracHErs?— 


Whatever may be its financial obligations, the 
church unquestionably owes its teachers several other 
weighty obligations. 

1. Appreciation.—Let their service be rated as a 


\ 
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more valuable and a more costly gift than money. 
If large contributions carry influence then let the 


influence of the teachers be proportionate to their 


offering, larger than that of any other group. 
2. Co-operation—Parents have shifted much of 
their spiritual responsibility to the church school 


 teacher’s shoulders. Certainly the least they can do 


} 


is to back every effort made in behalf of their chil- 
dren. One of the major emphases from pulpit and in 
all pastoral work should be to enlist such co-opera- 
tion. A parent-teachers’ association for each depart- 


ment is being developed by some churches for such — 


co-operation. 
3. Teaching conditions——If leaders are willing to 


‘ give their time and effort unstintedly, the church 


| 


should provide them teaching conditions and working 
materials to make most effective use of this time and 
labor. 


4, Provision for training—Whatever a church de- 


cides about remunerating its teachers, there is one ~ 


unescapable financial obligation. That is to provide 
in the fullest measure for their self-improvement. 
This will involve financing training schools and classes 
locally, and sending the leaders to summer schools, 
conferences, and conventions at church expense. 
Tuition fees should be paid and textbooks purchased 


by the church. A good library should be maintained. 


Training of a high quality cannot be conducted on a 
cheap basis. Self-improvement should be encouraged 
by being made free and accessible to workers rather 
than being discouraged by involving them in consid- 
erable outlay of personal cost. 

When the church pays to its teaching staff her full 
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obligation of appreciation, co-operation, teaching 
conditions, and provisions for self-improvement, there 
will be little problem about actual remuneration. 
The church school will then become the school of 
the whole church in which all take just pride because 
all participate either in service or in support. 

The chief problem of course is.one of motivation. 
If adequate motives could be discovered and released 
on the part of its leadership, nearly every church 
would find a skilled staff readily available, or at 
least ready to be trained and eager to take advan- 
tage of opportunities. What can be done to under- 
gird church school leadership with stronger motives 
for service and self-improvement? 

One effective approach is to clothe the church school 
leadership office with greater dignity and recognition. 
A formal election of the church school staff along 
with the other church officers helps. Of course this 
would be merely a ratification of appointments made 
by the responsible administrative board or commit- 
tees. Whatever installation, or ordination, or dedi- 
cation of its church officiary is used might, with 
appropriate adaptations, be applied by the church 
also to its educational leadership. A special educa- 
tional day in September with appropriate sermon and 
installation ceremonies for the entire church school 
staff of the ensuing year would be very valuable both 
for the leadership and the church at large. These 
ceremonies should include the making of a covenant 
for the ensuing year between the church school lead- 
ers and the congregation, and between these two 
groups and the Great Teacher. 

The teacher’s contract or worker’s covenant is be- 
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ing used in many schools to dignify this voluntary 


service and make it a more serious undertaking on — 


the part of the leader. Following is a sample de- 


veloped and used by the Glendale, California, Chris-_ 


tian Church: 
AGREEMENT between the Educational Committee of 


the Central Christian Church of Glendale and Work- 


ers in the Educational Program. 

In consideration of my election or appointment to 
a position in the educational program of the Central 
Christian Church, I agree to the following provisions: 

1. To accept and faithfully perform the duties of 
my office from date to September 30 following. 

2. Be willing to be transferred to any class of any 
department, when, after advising with the proper ad- 
ministrative officers, it is their judgment the change 
will serve the larger interests of the whole educational 
program of the church. 


3. In event I find it impossible to continue my serv- | 


ices for any reason, I will notify the principal of the 
department or the director of education in writing 
thirty days in advance. 

4, If compelled to be absent one or more Sundays 
during the year, I agree to notify my principal or the 
director previously and, if possible, to provide an ac- 
ceptable substitute. Three failures to comply with 
this provision will automatically transfer my name 
from the active to the substitute teachers’ list. 

5. In order to increase the effectiveness of my own 
service and to help develop higher standards of work 
for our church, I agree either to attend the Com- 
munity School of Religious Education, or study a 
leadership training course in our church, or read at 
least two approved books on religious education and 
a magazine of religious education. 

6. I further agree to attend the quarterly workers’ 
conference, the monthly departmental conference, and 
the morning church service, unless prevented by some 
good reason. 


* 
Prave 
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7. I affirm my purpose to be present Sunday morn- 
ing on time, 9:15; to maintain discipline; to create 
right attitudes of reverence and worship, and to help 
develop the spirit of co-operation, between teachers, 
pupils, parents, and the administrative officers. 

In consideration of the above agreements, the edu- 

cational committee for the church, agrees: 
‘1. To provide building, heated, lighted, ventilated, 
and cleaned with necessary equipment and materials 
(as far as our resources will permit) for the efficient 
performance of the services rendered. 

2. To assist in the providing of a Community School 
of Religious Education, or provide a standard leader- 
ship course in our own church. 

3. To make available at least two magazines on 
religious education and maintain a library of books 
for your approved reading. 

4. We further agree to help you, by counsel and 
conference, in the harmonious progress of our educa- 
tional program to the end that we may see boys and 
girls, men and women, “increase in wisdom, and stat- 
ure, and in favor with God and man.” 


Educational Director for the 
Educational Committee. 


Entered into this............ CAV: (Ola .a cs casters 
SICMERITHOM. coop ee cee ws 6 CHESS 2 os Largh iy sk ccecete 


This covenant is significant in that it not only 
provides for the commitment of the worker to his 
task, but also obligates the educational committee to 
assist him appropriately. 

It would be well also to include a covenant taken 
by the congregation as a whole. 
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This three-fold covenant should be printed and 
distributed for signatures, those of the leaders being 
made in a consecration service at worker’s confer- 
ence, those of the educational committee at the same 
time, and those of the congregation at large at the 
time of the public installation services. They should 
likewise be read orally and subscribed to. , 

While as much continuity as possible through long 
tenure of service on the church school staff is highly 
desirable, the annual ceremony of re-election and in- 
stallation of the entire staff is such a valuable means 
of motivation and recognition as to be eminently 
worthwhile even though it involves few changes. It 
does provide also an excellent occasion for replace- 
ment and for recruitment of new leadership. 


How May an ADEQUATE STaFF Bre RECRUITED AND 
MAINTAINED ?— 


The first step is the adoption of some kind of 
standard such as has been discussed. The type of 
leadership must first be defined. 

The next step is a survey of the entire constituency 
to discover available talent not already in service, 
and also to discover desired transfers on the part of 
those in service. Such a survey may use a “service 
‘ card” on which all church members. are requested to 
register giving such information about themselves as 
follows: 

How long they have been church members. 

Types of church work they have done with number 
of years of experience in each. 

Experience in Sunday school work; teacher officer, 
department, years of service. 
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Type of service they prefer to render. 

Special training which they have had. 

Opportunities for training which they would like. 

With the results of such a registration, the re- 
sponsible administration would be in a position to 
set up an effective program of recruitment and train- 
ing of leadership. 

The final step is the launching of an adequate 
training program both for present and prospective 
leaders. Each church has and will have just the 
leadership which it provides for itself through such 
an adequate program. 

In order that some one capable leader may be re- 
sponsible for this highly important work, making a 
special study of methods and agencies of training, and 
establishing needed contact with denominational and 
interdenominational training offices, some churches 
are finding it extremely desirable to appoint directors 
or superintendents of leadership training. This 
officer becomes a specialist in this field organizing 
such a program of leadership training that prospective 
leaders are being qualified and present leaders are 
enabled and stimulated to achieve continuous im- 
provement. This person should be well-qualified in 
general education, should have made much progress 
himself in special training, and should be able to con- 
duct classes effectively or secure the services of others 
to do so. 

For prospective leaders there are four chief train- 
ing agencies. In the Young People’s Department 
there should always be elective courses into which 
carefully selected and dedicated young people will be 
drawn. These classes will meet Sunday morning un- 
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der the very best leadership available, for regular 


training courses. After they are well along in the 
curriculum they may serve one or two quarters of 
the year as apprentice teachers with some of the best 
regular teachers. . 

The development of the High School Leadership 
Curriculum through the International Council, for 
middle adolescent students, makes possible the placing 
of elective courses as early as the Senior Department 
for preliminary and background work. The tendency 
is to begin to discover and dedicate leadership talent 
earlier and earlier both to secure better training and 
to give special guidance and encouragement. 

Summer leadership conferences for young people 
are becoming an increasingly significant factor in de- 
veloping adequate local church leadership. Students 
should be carefully selected on the basis of definite 

standards of fitness, and sent at the expense of the 
- ehurch under the sacred obligation to qualify for 
service. . 

Standard leadership schools of any type should al- 
ways enroll many prospective leaders! It is difficult 
otherwise to get the required amount of specializa- 
tion. 

College departments of religious education are in- 
creasingly recognized as perhaps the most direct way 
in which the college can serve the churches which 
founded and maintain it. This is not so much for 
the development of a professional employed educa- 
tional leadership, but rather to give to the whole 
student body a sufficient orientation in modern re- 
ligious education to send them back to places of 
effective voluntary service in the church school. The 
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church likewise has the obligation in sending her 
youth to the college, to instruct and guide them in 
getting into some of these religious educational 
courses. Correlation between these college courses 
and the Standard Leadership Curriculum is render- 
ing this service increasingly effective. 

Teachers in service will find their self-improvement 
opportunities in training schools and classes and in 
all the other methods of supervision to be discussed 
later. The denominations and the International 
Council have literature describing fully the various 
types of training agencies and curricula available. 


SHouLtp TrAcHERS “Be Promoted” WitH THEIR 
CLASSES ?— 


It is the practice in some schools to identify a 
teacher with a given group of students year after 
year. In other schools the teacher keeps the same 
group through a cycle of three years and then goes 
back and starts with another group. In still other 
schools, the teacher stays in the same grade year after 
year teaching a new group every year. As a general 
principle, which is the preferable plan? 

In favor of allowing the teacher to go on year after 
year are the arguments: 

1. She comes to know the pupils so well and so 
many of the experiences through which they have 
passed that she can be far more helpful to them than 
a series of new teachers succeeding one another an- 
nually. 

2. Pupils become much attached to a teacher and 
sometimes drop out when transferred to a new 
teacher. 
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3. Teachers become attached to classes and object 
to giving them up. 

4. The personality of a adad teacher through many 
years will profoundly impress growing youth, while 


a succession of teachers will leave no one lasting im- — 


pression. 

In favor of keeping the teacher in the grade to 
teach a new class each year are the arguments: 

1. Every teacher by natural aptitudes and special 
training is better qualified for a certain age-group 
than for any other. She should find that group and 
then work always with pupils of that age giving them 
up as they pass beyond it. 

2. Different groups of the same age have more in 
common as to needs, experiences, and religious re- 
sponses than does the same group at different ages. 
That is, a teacher will learn better from one twelve- 
year-old group how best to meet the needs of another 
than she will how to meet the needs of that same 
group in later years. 

3. Each age-group requires its own type of ma- 


terials and method. A teacher masters these, con-— 


tinually building up richer backgrounds of adapted 
materials and greater skill in adapted methods. If 
she moves on with the group she must every year 


master new types of materials and method adapted 


to the older age-group. 

4. If a teacher is especially strong one group ought 
not to monopolize her year after year but let each 
successive group have the value of her influence. If 
she is weak one group ought not to be so penalized 
year after year. 


5. Too strong attachments of students for a given 


Sty 
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teacher are not wholesome. They may jeopardize 
general church loyalty; they may develop a clique; 
they may as they grow older become disillusioned 
with very bad results, if the attachment has been 
too strong. 

6. It is better to have each pupil receive succes- 
sive impressions of different personalities than the 
continuous impression of one, even though it be very 
strong. Better balance and less likelihood of peculiar 
notions will result. A succession of different person- 
alities is more enriching than one continuously even 
though very strong. 

7. Administratively, the principle of teachers regu- 
larly for each grade is simpler and makes for better 
staff morale. 

In smaller schools a “cycle plan” is used effectively, 
one teacher keeping the same class three years taking 
them through all the work of a given department. 
This has some of the advantages of both plans. If 
systematically enforced, it has evident advantages 
in any school. The plan of single grade teachers is 
the prevalent one, however. 

Of course teachers may be transferred from de- 
partment to department seeking for the best and most 
-gervicable placement. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. The student should at once request his own denomina- 
tional leadership training office to supply him with full in- 
formation about leadership training. The International 
Council bulletins listed below should also be secured. 

2. When these materials are in hand work out for your 
own church school a complete and detailed program for the 
recruitment and training of an adequate and qualified staff. 
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3. Outline your procedure step by step, for getting this 
program adopted and into operation. 

4. Rate your own staff, at least tentatively, by the standard 
and plan a means of securing an accurate rating. 


5. Lay out a plan by which your church school might adopt 


a standard of qualifications for its staff. If it has one, criti- 
cize it. 
6, Evaluate the plan of a “Worker’s Covenant.” If you 
approve of it work out one for your own group. Also work 
out a corresponding one for the church membership at large. 
7. Interview a public school official or teacher and get full 
information about the certification of public school teachers. 
Work out such a plan for your own church to use with its 
staff. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1, Ask two or three students each to visit a class with the 
check-list given in the chapter before them and evaluate it 


——— 
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both as a general instrument and in particular items. A 
committee may be appointed to develop one for use in each 
department, since there would be need of adaptations. 

2. In the light of the functions and methods of supervision, 
ask a committee to bring in a suggested standard of qualifica- 
tions for a supervisor. 

3. Request several students either (1) to make out a test 
for evaluating their teaching during a given quarter or (2) to 
report the results of such a test which they have used. 

4. A debate: Resolved that, as a general principle, super- 
vision should be by functions rather than by departments or, 
according to the figure, page 201, it should follow vertical 
rather than horizontal lines. 


’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF 
SUPERVISION 


Wuat Is THE AIM OF SUPERVISION ?— 
The three leadership functions in the church school 


are teaching, administration, and supervision. Fol- 


lowing are a number of activities or problems each 
of which falls chiefly within one of the three fields 
of responsibility. As you look these over indicate at 
the left of each with the initial “A” “T” or “S” in | 
which of the three fields it primarily falls. 

Calling on absentee pupils. 

Classifying a new pupil. 

Planning educational features of workers’ confer- 
ence. 

Conferring with a teacher who is seeking help and 
guidance with a self-rating scale. 

Testing the results of teaching. 

Eliminating unnecessary disturbances during class 
sessions. 

Ordering supplies. 

Conducting a demonstration teaching session. 

Overseeing an educational experiment with a new 
type of method. 

Observing the teacher at work. 

: 186 
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Conferring with the teacher regarding problems 
which arose in class. 

Overseeing and reporting statistics. 

Getting a teacher for a class whose teacher is ab- 
sent without provision. 

Arranging with teacher to visit ee observe expert 
teaching elsewhere. 

Securing the proper enrollment of teachers in train- 
ing school. 

Visiting in homes of pupils. 

Visiting public school grade for observation. 

Arranging a leave of absence for a teacher to study 
and observe. 

Arranging a plan for apprentice teaching. 

Supervision is a term very loosely used popularly, 
but yet with quite a definite meaning educationally. 
It is not to be used interchangeably with administra- 
tion or general oversight but rather to denote a 
specific function. The purpose of this chapter is 
merely to set it forth in distinction from and in rela- 
tion to other functions. Supervision is both the most 
delicate and most exacting function of any educa- 
tional leadership. Those undertaking any super- 
- vision in the strict sense would want to do so only 
after having had the full course in supervision (No. 
93) as a minimum introduction to the field. Courses 
in Elementary Supervision (No. 205) and Adolescent 
Supervision (No. 304) are also available. Excellent 
general educational background, and wide successful 
teaching experience are also prerequisite. Certainly 
a study of this chapter alone is no basis for under- 
taking supervision. 

It is the function of the teacher to see to it that 
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the changes contemplated by the educational ob- 
-jectives are actually brought about in the life of the 
pupils. He is the immediate guide, inspirer, and in- 
terpreter of the activities and experiences through 
which the student is passing in the process of learn- 
' ing Christian living. It is the function of the teacher 


for the sake of which the other two leadership func- - 


tions exist. 

/ It is the function of the administrator to provide 
the learning-teaching situation. Recruitment and en- 
rollment of pupils and their placement and organiza- 
tional management in the school; seeing to it that 
they are, provided with teachers, working materials, 
and the best available rooms and furnishings; and 
the business affairs of the school are all administra- 
tive matters. 

In the actual present practice of most schools the 
function outlined above under teaching and adminis- 
tration fairly well exhaust the total list of leadership 
functions and activities. Before reading further, see 
how many of the leadership activities of your own 
school are other than the types given above. The 
length of your list of such other activities will indi- 
cate whether supervision as a special function is be- 
ing practiced. 

Supervision is responsible specifically for improving 
the quality of the learning-teaching process itself. It 
will necessarily be concerned with teaching condi- 
tions and pupil management as these affect the qual- 
ity of teaching. It will merely locate and define the 
- difficulties here, however, turning over to administra- 
tion the correction of such items as lie outside the 
teacher. The chief point of the attack made by su- 
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pervision is upon the teaching process and technic 
itself as these are determined by the leadership skill 
of the teacher. 

Most schools have usually been satisfied if they 
merely kept going with attendance holding its own 
or gaining and maintaining the formal pattern of a 
school with its class, department, and staff meetings 
all taking place regularly and running smoothly. Not 
a great deal of attention and study has been given 
to the quality of the process actually under way in 
these various meetings. Few attempts have been 
made to test the effectiveness of this process in terms 
of resulting knowledge, attitudes, and Christian ac- 
tivities. Better equipment has been supplied and 
better curricula adopted upon the advice of trusted 
experts, with the assumption that the process would 
thereby be improved. But there has been little study 
of the process itself and the comparative results of 
this course or that method being used in the local 
school. In other words scarcely a beginning has been 
made in real supervision. 

The distinction is being made here not in any aca- 
demic spirit of quibbling over terms but merely to 
make the point that, whatever terms we may have 


been using, until we have leadership of the very high- - 


est quality studying, testing, and working upon the 


improvement of the teaching process itself, we do. 


not have real supervision. 
Wuat Mernrops Are AVAILABLE FOR CARRYING OUT 
THE Supervisory FuNnctTions?— 


The earlier Sunday school standards, such as the 
old “Ten Point Standard,” were almost wholly con- 
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cerned with administrative matters. All ten points 
might have been merited and yet an extremely low — 


quality of work actually be under way. More recent 
standards, such as the International Standards in 
Religious Education, are largely qualitative. Such a 
standard becomes, therefore, the basic instrument of 
supervision. Wherever it touches upon quality of 
work, the supervisor is concerned with its applica- 
tion. 

_ The adoption and use of a leadership standard, 
which may be but a phase of the general standard, is 
an effective and indispensable means of staff improve- 
ment. This would include personality items such as 
a self-rating scale would reveal, items of general and 
special preparation and experience, and items of con- 
tinuous performance and self-improvement or pro- 
vision for growth. 


How May Resutts Be Trestep?— 


Tests for evaluating the results of teaching are 
very valuable indicators of effective or ineffective 
teaching. These include knowledge, attitudes, and 


responses. While the work in this field is still in the - 


early stages of experimentation, promising progress 
has been made. Some of the problems and difficulties 
involved have already been faced in Chapter One. 
There are several sources for such tests now in use. 
The local teacher and supervisor working together will 
naturally develop some means of testing their work. 
The careful checking of credit or report cards, if they 
include qualitative factors such as fall under co- 
operation and individual effort, of course constitutes 
a continual testing of results. Teacher, supervisor, 
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parents, and the student himself will watch the fluctu- 
ations in such grades with great profit if the grading 
is carefully done. 

A quarterly check on such items as memory work, 
understanding, attitudes and ethical responses may 
be made by the teacher and supervisor through an 
objective test over the quarter’s work. True-false, 
multiple choice, evaluation, and completion types of 
tests yield reliable results if very carefully worked 
out. Such tests have value if worked out locally be- 
cause the teacher and supervisor know better what 
they are trying to accomplish specifically than any 
one else. ‘Therefore, they can more definitely test 
their immediate objectives by tests of their own de- 
vising than by other tests. 

- Another source of very significant tests is from 


the publishers of some lesson courses. These tests | 


are based upon the stated teaching aims of the les- 
sons, and greatly assist the supervisor in knowing 
how far his teachers are accomplishing and realiz- 
ing these aims. In one case a credit system for 
Intermediates and Seniors very similar in administra- 
tion to local classes in the Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum is in operation. Objective tests are available 
at the close of each quarter’s work together with a 
key for grading them. The “distribution curve” is 
used in awarding grades as follows: Of all students 
taking the test the fifteen per cent making highest 
scores are graded “A,” the next thirty-five per cent, 
“B,” the next thirty-five per cent “C,” and the lowest 
fifteen per cent “F.” This gives each student his 
rating in relationship to the total number taking the 
test. When this number reaches several thousand, 
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the supervisor and teacher know at least how their 
work compares with that being done generally. The 
large number using these tests thus tend to “stand- 
ardize” the grades based upon them. The credit sys- 
tem also requires a certain amount of attendance and 
a grade from the local teacher on regular class work. 

Still another source is that of the “standardized” 
tests not based on any particular series of lessons or 
stated aims, but rather upon what the “normal” pupil 
of a given age may be. expected to know or do. 
These correspond to the standard tests used in public 
school work to measure achievement in reading, 
mathematics, ete. They test not only the individual 
student and his teacher but also the course of study 
being used and the whole school. They are highly 
valuable as such a general check. 

As is the practice in public education these tests 
should be used in about the order named. First of 
all the teacher should have under way means of her 
own devising for checking and testing her work. Then 
there should be tests over the specific curriculum 


content which has been used in the light of teaching 


aims. Finally as a check on these more immediate 


» measurements, there should be occasional use of a 


“standardized” test of general knowledge and atti- 
tudes. A course in supervision must give much fuller 
treatment of the use and technic of testing and meas- 
urement than is here possible. 


How SHovuntp THE Workers’ CoNFERENCE FUuUNC- 
TION ?— 


The worker’s conference, educationally organized 
rather than organized about mere administrative 
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problems, is an effective means of supervision. It / 
should be one of the chief means of stimulating and 
keeping alive the professional spirit in the staff. 
Educational features include such items as the study, 
perhaps by use of the seminar method, of such mat- 
ters as teaching technic, curricula, types of experi- 
ment, and special method. A regular training course / 
may be pursued, though the worker’s conference usu- 
ally provides inadequate time for satisfactory work 
on such courses. Book reviews and reviews of special , 
articles on religious education are valuable. An oc- ; 
casional speaker to stimulate professional interest is 
desirable. The continuous study and rating involved / 
in consistent use of a good standard is thoroughly 
educational. At least half the time of every work- 
er’s conference ought to be freed from administrative 
matters for these items of value in personal and 
professional growth on the part of the staff. 


Wuat Arg THE Purpose AND Meruop oF Cuass VISsI- 
TATION ?— 


The skilled supervisor will render some of his most , 
effective help by visiting the class while it is under > 
way. The purpose of such visitation is not inspec- 
tion or negative criticism primarily, but to get a first 
hand knowledge of the problems which the teacher 
is meeting and to help and encourage her in working 
out solutions to them and in discovering and using 
better methods or materials. The supervisor should 
have very definitely in mind his purpose in the visit 
and should know exactly how he proposes to make 
it effective in improving the quality of work being 
done. The following “check list” as a guide to ob- 
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servation and to be checked as a memorandum for 
later conference indicates one way to save taking 
notes during the visit. This is not given as a com- 
plete list of items to be observed but as one method. 
Each supervisor should prepare his own observation 
list in the light of his definite purpose in visitation. 


Check List on Teaching Conditions 


Room: Size, 15 sq. ft. per pupil ...... Light, 4 
floor space in windows...... Pupils not facing....... 
Ventilation ...... Comfort ...... Cleanliness ...... 
Order i345 Walls attractive ...... General home- 
like appearance ...... Sound proof ...... 

Furnishings: Size of furniture adapted to pupils 
shieieie 3 Hygienic ...... Convenience for work such as 
writing desks or arms, or tables ...... Blackboard 
wa es be Maps ...... Appropriate pictures tastily and 
artistically framed and placed ...... Working ma- 
terials, appropriate, adequate, such as books, pencils, 
notebooks, quarterlies, pictures ...... 

Class situation: Adequate time (30 minutes mini- 
mum actual teaching time) ...... Freedom from 
distractions and interruptions ...... Careful use of 
time (Records efficiently made, announcements kept 
out, ete) 2h. ees Grading pupils ...... Sizes of class 
Sr ate Fe Needless separation of sexes ...... 


Check-list on Teaching Technique 
Pupil activity: Is pupil activity the major method 
used and depended upon in securing learning rather 
than most of the activity being on the part of the 
teacher? ack... 
Is pupil activity spontaneous and natural due to in- 
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herent interest rather than forced and artificial?...... 

Are contributions of pupils used to the full in de- 
veloping lessons rather than ignored or looked on as 
intrusions? ...... 

Are pupils led to think and judge for themselves 
Eto vs or are they simply given the results of the 
teacher’s thinking or the contents of the quar- 
terly...... ? 

Has study and previous thinking been motivated 
by careful individual assignments ...... or is little 
definitely expected of the pupils? ...... 

Teaching Plan: Well prepared in advance ...... 
yet flexible ...... Evidences of specific aim in terms 
of pupil’s life ...... Introduction enlists interest of 
all pupils ...... yet leads definitely toward objec- 
0 ee 

Variety of method: Story, picture, illustration, 
question, problem, discussion, research, conversation, 


dramatization, reports ...... All materials bearing 
definitely on aim ...... Use of pupil’s own experi- 
ences as materials ...... Effective climax ...... 
Incentive to appropriate activity or response ...... 

Teaching skill: In questioning: Definite ...... 
Glearsesas. Simple ...... Significant ...... Inter- 
est compelling ...... Thought provoking ...... 

In conversation: voice pleasing ...... stimulating 
Aer: resourceful ...... natural ...... 

In giving discussion: stimulating ...... fairs eae 
open minded ...... self-restrained ...... skillful in 
keeping to issue ...... 

Story: interest ...... real teaching value ...... ; 
ClInAR >. od < : no “application” ...... pupil par- 


ticipation ...... 
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Check-list on Pupil-Teacher Attitudes and Responses 


Discipline :—Disciplinary problems well suppressed 
by interest in class activity and by social pressure of 
Glassy." eas A decisive well-principled pene ae of 
such problems as arise ...... 

Fellowship:—Spirit of good fellowship mee cama- 
raderie between pupil and pupil and pupils and 
teacher, the latter being a real member of the group 
rather than apart from it. A group relationship and 
spirit rather than merely a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship ee kes 


Expectancy :—Alertness, enthusiasm on part of > 


pupils rather than boredom, listlessness, or sullen- 
HOES 95. vk sis 

Unanimous participation rather than just by a few; 
forward pupils controlled and backward ones drawn 
Ubi a sin e's 

General spirit of a group engaged in an interesting 
social enterprise rather than merely reciting and lis- 
tening ...... 


The value of class visitation depends largely on its 
manner. It should involve the least possible dis- 
turbance in the normal situation and procedure. For 
this reason and also to get a comprehensive view of 
‘the whole process, if at all possible, the supervisor 
should enter the class room with the class or be there 
when they arrive, and he should stay throughout the 
period. He should be a real member of the group, 
_ but his participation should be carefully restrained so 
as not to destroy the normalcy of the situation. He 
must be welcomed by all including the teacher. 
Happy the supervisor whose visits are really “red 
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letter days” never followed by “blue Mondays.” The 
most skillful supervisor does not pose as the expert 
who has a ready made solution for all problems, but 
rather as himself a learner. 

The visit should always be the basis for a later 
conference of the supervisor with the teacher in which, 
together, they will review the class session and face 
the problems’ and situations which arose. The su- 
pervisor will commend able teaching and will seek to 
_ get the teacher to discover her own weak points and 
work out her own solutions. Rather than saying, 
“You should have done it thus and so,” he will say, 
“Had you ever thought of trying this?” or “Miss 


ok aes had good results by doing this” or “That 
is an interesting problem. It is ably discussed in 
Bailly «iw stele , Chapter ......... I brought the book 


along and suggest you read that chapter and let me 
know if it gives you any help. I am much interested 
in getting a better approach to that situation.” The 
visit and conference should inspire good-will, confi- 
dence, and a better morale, all of which indicate that 
supervision is more an art than a technic. 


Wuart Is “DEMONSTRATION TEACHING?”— 


Occasionally the “helping-teacher” or supervisor 
will take a situation in hand, with the teacher’s con- 
sent, to show how it should be handled. Demonstra- | 
tion teaching may be arranged also by an expert , 
teacher called in, by observation of the work of the 
best teacher in the department, by apprentice work, 
and by a pre-arranged schedule of visits to other 
schools where a high quality of work is under way. 
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How Can THE EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE BE MAINn- 
TAINED ?— 


~ The experimental attitude is essential to keep the 
{teacher alert and growing and to stimulate vitality, 
enthusiasm, and the creative spirit. The supervisor 
will seek always to have some experiment under way 
both for the values of discovery which it will yield 
and for the attitude it will create. The use of new 
and different types of curricula, new methods such as 
the seminar, the making of a survey, or the prepara- 
tion of an original dramatization, are experiments of 
value. Experiments in regrouping for the vacation 
period or for special activities are worth trying. The 
present grading system is not divinely inspired and 
might sometime be revised. Case studies of indi- 
viduals and of situations carefully recorded are in- 
teresting pieces of work. 

All such experiment should be under careful and 
well-trained supervision. Mere trifling is not experi- 
mentation. There is a definiteness of purpose, a 
passion for factual evidence and accuracy in measur- 
ing and recording data, and an essential skill in 
weighing values, in all worthy experimental work, 
which quite disqualify much of the local church school 
trial and error practice as real experimentation. 


Wuat Puace Has Leapersuie TRAINING?— 


Leadership training really includes all of super- 
vision for everything we have mentioned is but a 
phase of leadership training. However, definite 
courses of study composing a balanced curriculum 
comprise leadership training in the more formal and 
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generally accepted sense. These are an indispensable 
phase of supervision. 

It must be granted, however that the actual results 
of much of the earlier formal leadership training 
have been most disappointing. The chief result in 
many cases has been a complacency and self- 
sufficiency which has been deadening. Leadership 
training administrators and instructors greatly under- 
estimated the difficulties and the exacting demands 
confronted in actually developing leadership skill. 
Textbook and class room work have an important 
place in leadership training, but they do not consti- 
tute the whole process. The further requirements 
have already been noted in Chapter One. 

Leadership training is coming to include, therefore, 


such guided practice in leadership as will guarantee / 


some measure of skill. ‘Laboratory schools’ have 
been established as practice centers. There are two 
dangers in such projects to be carefully guarded 
against. One is that the school will be conducted 
primarily for the training of teachers and not for the 
development of boys and girls. This violates the 
rights of the students and ignores the basic principle 
that the pupil’s need is the law of the school. A 
‘practice school which violates this principle can 
hardly expect to turn out leaders who will appreciate 
and observe it. The other danger is that of an ab- 
normal situation for practice. It is not certain that. 
a real school will get the same response from a leader 
or a student as an adult dominated situation such as 
a practice school. 

With careful safeguards at these points the practice 
school serves a great need. Prospective leaders, how- 
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ever, will likely get equally valuable help through a 
carefully supervised apprentice system. Teachers in 
service, taking training, have their own real “labora- 
tories” already, and need but to have training courses 
more closely related to their practice. Certainly 
formal leadership training supplemented by other 
forms of supervision will be vastly more fruitful than 
when carried somewhat in isolation from the continu- 
ous practice of the staff. 


SHouLtp Supervision Bre OrcAnizep By FUNCTIONS 
orn DEPARTMENTS ?— 


A beginning of supervision is being made in some 


schools by having supervisors of special interests or 


functions such as: music, instruction, worship, serv- 
ice, dramatics, recreation, missions, evangelism, etc. 
Such a plan may use the available talent to the best 
advantage or it may turn a few individuals loose to 
ride their hobbies up and down the school doing what 
they can to possess the whole land. 

Such a plan is likely to produce a poorly balanced 
program, since some of these specialists will be 
stronger and more successful than others. The pro- 
gram may even tend to be like a vaudeville bill in 
that it will consist of a series of unrelated perform- 
ances, each well enough in itself, but the whole getting 
nowhere. A series of special supervisors cutting across 
organizational lines would complicate the machinery 
of administration and raise endless problems of 
schedule and prerogative. Such specialists instead 
of improving the leadership work being done by others 


will frequently dominate the activities, being rather 


in the nature of special teachers than supervisors. 
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This is not to deny the possibility or advisability 
of a skilled children’s music teacher being responsible 
for all the music teaching in the Elementary Division 
for instance, if the other leaders are unable to do it. 
Special teachers are frequently needed to supplement 
actual deficiencies in the regular staff. Or a general 
social and recreational leader might serve the Young 
People’s Division, being sure, however, to integrate 
his program with that of other leaders. 


Wuicsu Is Prererasle As A PRINCIPLE?— 


Supervision by departments inthe larger school | 
and by divisions (Elementary, Secondary or Adoles- | 


cent, and Adult) in the small school has many advan- 
tages if talent in the leadership makes it possible. 
This makes likely a pupil-centered viewpoint rather 
than a function-centered one. For example in dra- 
matics, the dramatization specialist would almost 
inevitably seek to put on always a good dramatic 
production. This would lead to excessive use of the 
most capable but least needful pupils and neglect of 
the others. A pupil-centered viewpoint would sub- 
ordinate the quality of the dramatic exhibition to the 
development of the participants. It might result in 
poorer dramatics but better boys and girls. 
Departmental supervision would insure a unified, 
well-balanced program, unless, of course, the super- 
visor were himself one-sided in emphasis. With all 
elements of the program available and to be consid- 
ered, however, unity and balance would be likely. 
The personal contacts would be more continuous 
and wholesome. Leaders instead of being special 
exponents or symbols of certain interests, would be 
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all-around leaders. I shall never forget the look of 
hopeless resignation with which I saw a group of 
Intermediate boys slump down in their seats when 
the “missionary superintendent” came in for her 
weekly five minute talk. She did it well too, but the 
deadly certainty of that “missionary five minutes” 
had evidently “gotten on the nerves” of those boys. 

A far more effective method of missionary educa- 
tional supervision would have been to provide the 
regular teachers with help and materials for integrat- 
ing missionary motives and ideals throughout the 
lesson courses. Supplemented by an occasional wor- 
ship program in which pupils had been helped to 
express missionary ideals themselves, this would have 
vitalized missionary education by removing its label 
and associating it with the whole life of the depart- 
ment rather than identifying it with one regular 
visitor. 

The interests of any cause, whether temperance, 
health, stewardship, evangelism or missions, are poorly 
served by special labels and special advocates. They 
will be far more effective if made incidental to and 
an integral part of the regular program, arising natur- 
ally and spontaneously as essential phases of the 
curriculum. 


Wuo SHovuip Br THE SUPERVISOR? — 


In many cases the department superintendent or 
principal will be the supervisor, combining both 
functions if capable of both. The only danger in this 
is that the insistence of administrative detail will 
crowd out any real educational supervision. The 
ideal provision for supervision is through a depart- 


eer, 
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mental principal who is qualified by teaching experi- 
ence, general and special training and by personality 
for the work. This principal should have an assistant 
who will carry much of the administrative detail of 
the department, leaving the principal free to give his 
attention to supervision. In the small school the unit 
of supervision may be several department age-groups 
combined. In the very large school, within a depart- 
ment there may be special functional supervisors. 
A church which employs a technically trained di- 
_/rector of religious education should generally look 


' to him for the supervisory work as his chief function. 


Unfortunately many directors find themselves so bur- 
dened with administrative detail during the school 
session that little real supervision is possible. They 
should shift this detail, which requires less technical 
skill than supervision, to the shoulders of voluntary 
assistants and give themselves to the improvement of 
teaching, unless of course they can enlist for super- 
vision people better trained and qualified than them- 
selves. 


Most ministers are extremely careful that the teach- — 


ing from their pulpits be accurate, correct in view- 
point, sound in doctrine, and effective in presentation. 
This reaches adults who already have their minds 


very well made up and their habits formed with 


reference to what the preacher is preaching about. 
Many ministers are singularly either ignorant or 
eareless of the kind of teaching which goes on in the 
class rooms of their churches. This teaching reaches 
childhood and youth whose minds are open and re- 
sponsive, and whose habits, attitudes, and conduct 
may be very greatly affected by it. The traditional 
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minister seemed to prefer to wait until maturity to 
deal with the results of that early teaching, however 
effective, ineffective, or erroneous it may have been. 
Many a minister is coming to see, however, that, in 
the long run, his Sunday sermon, important as it is, 
is far less significant than the many learning-teaching 
activities under way in class and department. 

Where the minister is the only employed profes- 
sional leader of the congregation, carrying the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the whole program, it 
is difficult to see how he can escape supervisory ob- 
ligations, provided he has not been able to enlist the 
services of some one better trained and qualified for 
it than himself. 


Many ministers were not trained for religious edu- , 


cation and know less about it than some of their 
teachers. It is probably well that such ministers do 
not attempt to take a hand in the process, It is pos- 
sible, perhaps it is obligatory, for such ministers, 
however, by training courses and carefully directed 
reading, to acquaint themselves with modern religious 
education and to prepare to give it proper supervision. 
Such ministers would soon find their efforts supported 
by a great force of lay assistants who would multiply 
their power manifold. The busier the minister and 
the heavier his burdens, the less he can afford to for- 
feit the resources of an effective teaching staff as his 
chief reliance. To give much attention to leadership 
training may prove the wisest investment of time 
he can make. 

Supervision in the smaller churches should come to 


ae 


rest upon its employed and trained leadership as > 


soon as the minister’s functions can be reconstituted 
in scope to include this fundamental aspect of 
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the parish program, and a ministry is available, 
trained to carry it out. 

Public school workers can sometimes be secured as 
supervisors, bringing into the church school much of 
the appreciation for standards of work and effective 
method which prevail in public education. Caution 
must be used here that they have a religious educa- 
tional viewpoint and objective and have had special 
religious educational training in addition to public 
school training. Some of the most dismal disappoint- 
ments in church school work are successful public 
school leaders. Sometimes they make no connection 
between educational principles and Sunday school 
work, evidently carrying in mind the pattern of the 
Sunday school of their childhood. Again they fail to 
perceive the essential difference between the public 
school and the church school and so fail in reaching 
the peculiar goals of religious education. 

On the whole, the greatest prospect for improve- 
ment in religious education is in the development of 
supervision to the point where every school will have 
one or more trained leaders making a continuous and 
intelligent study of the quality of the process under 
way, and continually inspiring, guiding, and training 
the leaders into better and more effective practice. 

Space limits forbid going into a detailed discussion 
of the qualifications of the supervisor. It is evident 
that he must have all the qualities of a skillful and 
successful teacher plus a mastery of both technic and 


_art in assisting teachers toward self-improvement. 
Such qualities as tact, friendliness, humility, and the 
_ ability to inspire must be present in abundance. 


However important administration, public worship, 
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and pastoral oversight may be, it is not too much to 
say that supervision is the most exacting of all leader- 
ship functions. It should command the very choicest 
personnel available. The qualifications, and training 
of the supervisor can be treated adequately only in 
courses on supervision. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of the activities in your school or depart- 
‘ment during the last month which constitute supervision. 

2. Make out a schedule for ten monthly workers’ confer- 
ences including the educational feature which will be consid- 
ered at each meeting and the method of its consideration. 

3. Outline a plan by which your school or department might 
have effective supervision. 

4. Rate the present provision for supervision in your school 
on the basis of the standard or score card you are using. 

5. Visit one class using the check-list given in this chapter 
to evaluate its procedure. Can you work out a better means 
of evaluating it? 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1, Ask each student to prepare for his school the diagram 
and analysis suggested at the beginning of the chapter, an- 
swering each question raised. , 

2. A debate: Resolved that an adequate religious educa- 
tional program requires that the public school make available 
for the church some time out of its present schedule. 

3. Ask individuals or a committee to work out a schedule 
for the expanded session of the church school, and the pro- 
cedure by which such a program might be introduced. 


4. A debate: Resolved that the best approach to unifica-— 


tion of program is to disband existing organizations and begin 
anew with the ideal type. 

5. Ask each student to work out the other items or problems 
suggested in the body of the chapter. 


a oe, 


CHAPTER X 


UNIFYING AND EXPANDING THE 
PROGRAM 


Wuat Is tHe Present Situation ?— 


Make a list of all the agencies, organizations or 
programs which share in the religious education of 
your church school or departmental group. 

In so far as you can distinguish specific aims or 
functions for each, define them so as to show what 
differences in function or overlapping of aims and 
functions exist. A diagram may help. 

In how far does the perpetuation of these organiza- 
tions tend to dissipate loyalties or to weaken loyalty 
to the church as such? 

Are there needs which are not being met? Is each 
member of the whole group getting a well-balanced 
experience, or are some failing to get certain develop- 
ment because they do not belong to a special organi- 
zation? 

Is energy consumed keeping organizational machin- 
ery going which might be redirected into more fruitful 
channels? . 

Is there a lack of cumulative power in the total 
program because portions of it are largely unrelated? 

Are there ever conflicts of schedule or program 
which seriously weaken the total effectiveness of all 
the activities? Are there values in a multiplicity of 
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organizations and programs not to be gained through 
a simpler, more unified approach to the religious 
educational process? 

Could the present resources of leadership serve more 
effectively through simpler more unified organization 
and program or through more complex and diversified 
types? 

If unification were desirable would the better ap- 
proach be through unifying organization first, or 
through unifying program, different phases of which 
might still be assigned to different organizations? 

Make a diagram showing how these various or- 
ganizations might be brought into relationship for 
the purpose of program building so that their efforts 
might be better co-ordinated. 


Why Is a UniFiep Procram EssENTIAL?— 


No one will go far in the modern religious educa- 
tional program without facing the problems arising 
out of the multiplicity of agencies, with their diverse 
approaches to the one problem of character develop- 
ment, and with their over-lapping and piece-meal 
programs. The historical origin of each with a specific 
function to meet an unmet need, and its later expan- 
sion into other phases of activity, resulting in conflict 
and over-lapping, is a familiar story. 

In order that any given group may have the 
opportunity for a complete Christian experience, in- 
volving all its essential elements of worship, fellow- 
ship, study, service, and life-commitment, it is 
necessary that some conscious planning of such a 
comprehensive program be done. It will not result 


in the proper balance and proportion from the putting 
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together in “crazy quilt” fashion of many pieces Of: 


program, even though each piece be superb in and of 
itself. The result is likely to be a “crazy quilt’ 
pattern of experience for the boy or girl. Certainly 
‘modern life is sufficiently complex for youth without 
further complicating it by any such haphazard 
program-building. Religious experience ought to be 
a unifying and organizing force in life rather than a 
confusing and disrupting force. 

The power of the evangelistic preacher lies not so 
much in the superiority of his message or of his 
presentation, but in the fact of continual reiteration 
night after night of the same theme. To hold the 
same challenging idea day after day in the “hot spot” 
of consciousness is sooner or later to get a whole 
hearted commitment to that idea. This is the secret 
of the unusual power of the summer conference and 
the vacation church school and any other religious 
program which drives at one general theme with 
cumulative power day after day. 

The same psychological principle would apply to 
the total religious program to which an individual is 
subjected during a given Sunday or through a week. 
A unified program is cumulative while a piece-meal 


program, composed of unrelated bits of experience, | 


may even tend to defeat its own ends. At any rate, 
the total curriculum of worship, fellowship, study, 
discussion, service, play and what-not, which em- 
bodies the experience through which a pupil is passing 
toward richer Christian living, ought to be cumula- 
tive and constructive. To be so it must be planned 
as a unity and carried out under common super- 
vision. 
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Make a study of the various program elements 
provided during a given Sunday for your Senior or 
Young People’s group. Of how many distinct units 
is it composed? Do they have cumulative value? 


Is A UNIFIED ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL?— 


Conceivably a unified program might be built by 
leaders of several separate organizations working to- 
gether. It might be carried out by each assuming 


- responsibility for a given phase or section of it. Ex- 


—, 


isting organizations with their loyalties and leadership 
and their strong dispositions toward self-perpetuation 
may make this the necessary approach in many 
churches. Certain values of experience, loyalty, tradi- 
tion, and personnel may be conserved by this ap- 
proach. Yet it had best always be looked upon as a 
temporary measure for making the transition to a 
unified organization. 

In some situations it may be possible at once to re- 
organize completely upon the unified basis. The 
chief problem will be in many cases not with local 
groups or leaders but with national overheads whose 
approach to the local situation for funds or program 
promotion is through these special local auxiliaries. 


The most wholesome service such local groups can. 


render is to bring pressure to bear on national over- 
heads making the unified organization equally ac- 
ceptable to them. 

This brings us to the most dangerous aspect of ine 
multiplicity of agencies—its tendency to build up or- 
ganizational loyalties and an institutional conscious- 
ness which often puts “a part for the whole” and 
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oie impossible any dere loyalty and life in the 
total church group. This dissipation of loyalties, 
which is even consciously and studiously cultivated 
by some national overheads, is one day to be their 
undoing. As soon as local church leadership realizes 
how this is reacting upon the strength of the church 
as such, there is certain to develop a very powerful 
movement for local church unification. 


It is even undesirable that the Sunday school con- , 
ceive of itself as distinct from the church. During’ 


the long period when ministers and church officers 
have seen no need and felt no obligation for a thor- 
ough educational program, the Sunday school, with- 
out much help from them, often in spite of them, has 
been doing its best to fill the need. It has rendered 
a phenomenal contribution which at last is receiving 
fuller recognition. 

Now that church after church is recognizing in the 
educational method the greatest undeveloped resource 
for bringing in the Kingdom of God, and is definitely 


making its school an integral part of its total pro- — 


gram, the justification for a separate Sunday school is 
disappearing. As rapidly as the church can reorgan- 


ize itself as a school serving equally the needs of all , 
‘age groups the Sunday school will become a thing of | 


the past. We will have the church and only the 
church, but a vastly different church than that of yore 
—a church for the new day in which we live, a church 
democratically taking account equally of all its con- 
stituency regardless of age and influence. 

The fallacy, for example, of making missions an 
“elective” by identification with special organizations 
is evident. 


ee 
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Dors THE PRESENT ProcramM Neep ExpanpInG?— 


Choose the age group in your church in which you 
are most interested. Make the following study of 
the distribution of time of a typical member of that 
group. Of the 168 hours in each week approximately 
a third or 56 will be spent in sleep leaving 112 wak- 
ing hours. Compute the number spent under the 
influence predominantly of each of these agencies: _ 
home, school, play ground,,at neighbor’s home, at mo- 
tion picture show, at other commercial amusement 
place, in unsupervised social life, at work in shop, 
store, factory, field, or street, and at church or else- 
where but under church leadership and supervision. 

Is the result reassuring as to the opportunity of the 
church to accomplish its objectives in his life? 

Is the church’s share of time small because the 
pupil has not more time to give her, primarily, or 
because no heavier use of his time has been ade- 
quately provided for by the church? 

Knowing the effectiveness of the program or influ- 
ence of each of these agencies, do you feel that. the 
church is able to make its program, though limited 
in time, enough stronger and more effective in quality 
and influence to give assurance of success in her ob- 
jectives? 

With the present leadership, equipment, and other 
resources could the church make an effective use of 
additional time even if she had it? Is an expansion 
of its program or a reconstruction of its method the 
chief need? 

Do you feel that the statement, “The public school 
_ has twenty-five or thirty hours to the church’s one” 
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is accurate? Is this an adequate justification for the 
conclusion, “Therefore, the public school should share 
its time with the church.”? 

_ If additional time were available, would it be 
worthily used if the present program, “simply more 
of the same” were to be expanded to occupy it? 

As compared with other influences which play upon 
young life, and often prey upon it, the average church 
program for childhood and youth is pitifully thin and 
weak. It is really remarkable that it has been as 
effective as it has. But for the presence and co- 
operation of the divine factor through it all, these 
human efforts must miserably have failed. But the 
Great Teacher is worthy of better co-operation from 
us. The church school program must bulk larger in 
the experience of youth, if the objectives of the King- 
dom of God are ever even approached. 

In addition to more time the average church pro- | 
gram needs greater variety of method and activity. / 
Many rich resources are not touched in the ordinary 
Sunday school, not merely for lack of time, but be- 
cause of the stereotyped program which has been 
handed down, and the difficulty of any very sharp 
break with tradition. 

If the church school program is to qualify and 
motivate all of life it must be closely integrated with 
life. A program restricted to Sunday has serious 
limitations. It may be very effective but it is a long 
time between Sundays and much happens in the 
life of youth. Once-a-week experiences are not very 
cumulative, especially when restricted to one type of 
situation with its own special leadership, technic, and 
psychology. This is not to disparage the importance 
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of that weekly experience. It is however, to admit that 
the burden of “carry over” from one Sunday to the 
next is excessive even for a high quality of program. 


Waar Mrans Are AVAILABLE FOR EXPANDING THE 
PROGRAM ?— 


There are at least five ways in which a richer re- 
ligious educational program may Pe and is being 
provided. 

Related week-day activities on free time. 

The expanded Sunday session. 

The vacation church school. 

The week-day church achool, 

Home co-operation. 

Number these in what you would consider the or- 
der of their availability for your own group, number- 
ing the most immediately available number 1, etc. 
Perhaps several are already in use. 

If the program for a given age-group is unified it 
ought to be quite feasible to secure regularly an 
afternoon or evening during the week for an activity 
program related to the Sunday study and worship 
program. Fellowship, recreation, and service enter- 
prises, could make an effective use of such time. 
Getting the students to give their time and co-opera- 
tion is largely a matter of making the program 
sufficiently worthwhile. Ideally the same leadership 
should serve as for Sunday, and the whole be one 
unified program. If all the churches of a community 
would co-operate in setting aside a late afternoon 
and evening period and requesting public co-operation 


| to keep it free, the total church program might be 


wonderfully enriched. The prerequisite, of course, is 
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a leadership able to make effective and attractive 
use of the opportunity. © Public school boards and 
staffs usually would co-operate if a united request 
came from the churches. 

Many churches are doubling the effectiveness of 
their Sunday morning program for younger groups 
by doubling the time, using a rich and varied pro- 
gram. Recognizing the fact that children and early 
adolescents do not attend the “preaching service” in 
any considerable numbers, and that their needs could 
be but poorly served by it if they did, some churches 
are expanding the sessions of the Beginners, Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate departments over that period 
extending the church school for these groups from 
9:30 to 12 or 12:15. 

In some cases those groups in which a majority are 
already recognized as “church members” are pro- 
vided a brief worship experience with the adult 
church congregation for the sake of intensifying the 
experience of churchmanship, and of unity with the 
whole Christian community. 

This is not to be confused with the so-called Junior 
Church which is merely another agency separate 
from the church school departments organically, usu- 
ally very loosely graded, under a different leadership, 
and with a program entirely unrelated to anything 
else. The type of organization and program set up is 
often unreal and educationally poorly adapted to the 
needs and experiences of the boys and girls. 

The expanded session sets up no new machinery 
since it is administered, of course, just as the regular 
Sunday school. In fact it 2s the regular Sunday 
school merely expanding its lower department ses- 
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sions. It provides a unified, though diversified pro- 
gram, and is educationally sound and effective. It 
would be folly of course to attempt it until a leader- 
ship is available and trained to carry this richer, more 
diversified curriculum. A few leaders are kept from 
the adult church service each Sunday but by having 
departmental rather than class groups in session 
paralleling at least the sermon, the sacrifice is not 
serious. At any rate it is worth it to make an equal 
provision for boys and girls to that made for their 
elders. 

To make clear how the added time is being used in 
some expanded session programs the schedules fol- 
lowed in three departments of the First Christian 
Church School of Oklahoma City, are given herewith. 
Churches not observing communion service every 
Sunday would of course make adaptations at that 
point. These schedules and plans are not given in 
any sense as models but merely to make the idea 
more concrete. 


Primary Department 


Pupils in grades 1, 2, and 3; 6, 7 and 8 years of 
age. - 
9:45-10:05—Worship. 
10:05-10:35—Lesson period—in class rooms. 
10:35-10:50—Fellowship—recognition of birthdays, 
greetings, informal period. 
10:50-11:10—Recreation—relaxation, and play. 
11:10—11:35—Service—in class rooms, making of post- 
ers and handicraft work. . 
11:35-12:00—In assembly—story period, memory 
. work, review, dramatization. 
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Jumor Department 


Pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6; 9, 10 and 11 years of 
age: 


9:45-10:15—Class rooms—recitation of lessons pre- 
pared in class the previous Sunday 
and at home during the week. 


10:15-10:45—Worship in departmental auditorium. 
The Lord’s Supper is observed each 
Sunday. Elders of the church pre- 
side and Junior boys, members of 
the church, serve as deacons in pass- 
ing the communion and in receiving 
the offering. 


10:45-11:30—Supervised study in class rooms, under 
direction of teachers. Pupils learn 
to study and use their Bibles. Part — 
of this study period used in expres- 
sional handicraft projects related to 
lesson material. Different projects 
used for each grade. 


11:30-11:45—In departmental assembly, memory 
work and departmental instruction. 
Bible drills and memory of Scripture 
material, also new hymns memorized. 


11:45-12:00—Story or dramatization in auditorium. 
Occasional stereopticon missionary 
talks given at this period. — 
Deacons appointed by Superintendent, organized 
with a chairman, and serve for two months, when 
changed. 
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Intermediate (Junior High) Department 


Pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8; 12, 13, and 14 years 
of age: 


9:45-10:15—Class rooms—recitation of lessons pre- 
pared in class the previous Sunday 
and at home during the week. 


10:15-11:00—Worship in departmental auditorium. 
Pupils conduct the program, reading 
Scripture and offering prayers, etc. 
Lord’s Supper observed each Sunday. 
Elders of the church preside and In- 
termediate Boys, members of the 
church, serve as deacons in passing 
the communion and in receiving the 
offering. Sermonette by the Director 
of Religious Education. 


11:00-11:30—Study in class rooms, supervised by 
teachers. Part of this period used 
in expressional handicraft projects 
related to lesson material. Different 
projects used for each grade. 


11:30-12: hein in departmental auditorium. 
This an expressional period, in that 
topics are discussed, debates held, 
dramatizations, and once each month 
a departmental business meeting is 
held. Student president presides and 
committees make formal reports of 
plans. 

In this Gepag ties the officers serve for six months. 
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It would obviously be unwise to attempt any such 
elaboration of the present program as this involves 
without the full assurance that the quality and ef- 
fectiveness could be maintained. This will require a 
long period of preparation in most cases, including 
leadership recruitment and training, the planning and 
building of the richer program, and a thorough cam- 
paign of education throughout the membership so 
that all will give it their support. 


Wuat ARE THE VALUES OF THE VACATION CHURCH 
ScHooL?— 


This intensive summer school for the Elementary 
and Intermediate departments makes available a 
block of otherwise unused time about equivalent to 
a full year of Sunday school time. The arrangement 
of the schedule in two and a half to three hour 
periods, five days a week for four to six weeks makes 
possible an intensity of experience and a cumulative 
value not available in any other type of church school. 
It furnishes the ideal laboratory of Christian lving. 
. The vacation school lays hold of the most readily 
available additional time, often turning idleness with 
its hazards into most fruitful activity. Its solid 
block of time makes employment of the staff feasible, 
usually enlisting a higher quality of leadership than 
the Sunday school. Interdenominational co-operation 
with decided values as to resources and fellowship is 
easily possible. Obviously a thoroughly high type of 
vacation church school ought to be an integral part 
of the annual educational program of every church. 

In order to preserve unity of program and of ex- 
perience on the part of the pupils the vacation 
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church school ought not to be a separate agency un- 
| related to the Sunday school program. Organically 
it should be conducted under the general oversight of 
the same body which is responsible for the Sunday 
school. Its curriculum should be so related to that of 
the Sunday school as to supplement and re-enforce 
it rather than to overlap, duplicate, or conflict with 
it. It ought to be a real expansion rather than some- 
thing entirely new and different. It ought, however, 
to be free as to method and diversity of program 
elements to improve upon the Sunday school in any 
way possible. Freedom from traditional handicaps 
makes the vacation school a very valuable agency in 
experimentation, leadership practice and experience, 
and in discovering and demonstrating new Sunday 
school methods. In other words the vacation schoo! 
should become really the special summer session of 
the total church school. It should be free also to 
experiment and take progressive steps. 
The course on vacation church school administra- 
tion (No. 118), should be taken by all who undertaks 
this method of expanding the present program. 


Is WEEK-DAY ReE.icious EpUCcATION THE ULTIMATE 
SoLUTION ?— 


For a time week-day religious education developed 
almost to the proportions of a community fad. Pub- 
lic school boards were generous in their granting of 
time, and boys and girls enrolled in large numbers, 
whether from appreciation of this opportunity of 
additional religious education, or from motives of 
curiosity or desire to be free for a period from public 
school supervision and duties. Many enthusiastic 
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promoters felt that here at last we had discovered the 
solution to the problem of adequate religious educa- 
tion. 

The inferior work done in many cases and the dif- 
ficulty of continued financial support and leadership 
after the first enthusiasm had spent itself, caused the 
movement some embarrassment. With more stable , 
and permanent financial support, a better type of ( 
curriculum, and more skilled leadership, however, the ' 
week-day church school is demonstrating its fitness 
for a large and indispensable place in a complete re- 
ligious educational program. 

It is clear that week-day religious education should _ 
develop not as an isolated enterprise but as a fur- | 
ther expansion of the regular religious educational © 
program of the church. Since this may involve the 
request for released time from the crowded public 
school schedule, the church ought to be quite sure it 
is making a worthy educational use of the time al- 
ready at its disposal. It must also assume the ob- 
ligation to make an effective use of public school 
time when that shall have been granted. 

It is quite desirable that week-day religious edu- | 
cation develop co-operatively in order not ‘to inject 
into the public school groupings the divisive denomi- 
national factor more than necessary. Also co-opera- 
tive administration simplifies the matter from the 
public school standpoint of schedule and responsi- 
bility. 

This co-operative aspect of the work complicates 
the problem of unifying the total work of the local 
church, however, and gives rise to many problems of 
curriculum, leadership, and use of equipment. The 
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working out of these relationships is a most whole- 
some spiritual procedure and can usually be consum- 
mated in a way to safeguard the most important 
values at stake. 

The most favorable schedule arrangement is release 
of groups of children in rotating periods so that 


equipment and leadership can be used much of the | 


time. The release of all the children at once means 
that the Sunday school situation results with simul- 
taneous demand for full.equipment and full leader- 
ship. It is difficult for week-day work under these 
conditions to make much of a net contribution. The 
leadership problem especially is nearly insur- 
mountable. 
} It is usually desirable to use church equipment, 
/ both for its worship setting and the development of 
church consciousness. Administration by the church 
or churches is indispensable, as is also permanent 
financial support as a regular budget item. 
In beginning week-day work it is wise to start with 
a small number of grades expanding as resources and 
experience warrant unless there are very unusual re- 
sources available at the start. It is best to start on 
a conservative scale in order to keep the quality high. 
| The great advantages of the week-day church 
school are its additional time, its closer integration 
with the public educational experience of children, 
its usual large enrollment, the possibility of em- 
ployed leadership, a more serious educational atti- 
tude, and credit relationships with public education. 
Ultimately week-day religious education will have 
its own integral place in the total program, but it 
ought never to be proposed as a substitute for, or as 
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finally to supplant either the Sunday school or the 
vacation school. 

The spiritual resources of the public school ought 
to be appreciated and fostered by the church whether 
the week-day church school is launched or not. 
Wherever a truly religious teacher (and the majority 
are religious) conducts a public school session or 
activity there is certain to be religious influence. By 
supplying increasing numbers of Christian young 
people to the teaching profession, and by a warm, 
appreciative, co-operative attitude toward the leader- 
ship and activities of the public school, churchmen 
may multiply the potential spiritual assets of this 
universal force in the life of youth. 


How May tHe Home Be Mane a Greater AsseT?— 


The tendency toward specialization seems to have 
shifted much of the sense of religious educational 
responsibility from the home to the church. Yet it is 
quite impossible for the church to succeed without 
active and continuous co-operation from the home. 

Ideally the home must furnish the atmosphere and 
setting of a religious community in which the child 
is learning to participate in Christian living. One 
of the supreme needs to which the church can ad- 
dress itself is the need of religious sanctions and 
responsibilities as the bond and motive of home re- 
lationships. It is usually easier to approach this need 
through the claims of childhood than directly on the 
grounds of categorical obligations. By organizing its 
program in such a way as to lay claims upon home 
co-operation in its attempt to meet the religious needs 
of youth, the church has its most powerful appeal to 
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the motives of parents. Any expansion of the church 
school program, therefore, should include a definite 
and vigorous attack upon the home. 
/ This is one of the most fruitful objectives of the 
‘Adult Department. Elective courses here on home 
life, child nurture, and character training, if well 
handled, ought to be both attractive and effective. 
Certainly such an undertaking would vitalize the 
work of some classes composed of younger adults 
with growing families. 
| Some departments are making an effective approach 
‘through parent-teachers’ associations like those in 
connection with public school work. 
Report cards taken by the teacher in person regu- 


| larly to the homes, and used as quite natural occa- 


| 


sions of conference over the progress of the student, 
are effective means of maintaining interest and co- 
operation, 

The setting apart of one night in the week as 
“home night,” just as one is set apart as “church 
night” becomes the occasion in some congregations 
for much emphasis on wholesome home life. The 
program should be largely recreational, and may in- 
volve definite programs made available by an adult 
class. Better, however, are those worked out by 
members of the family. Oftentimes one family alone 
would have great difficulty in getting such a weekly 
occasion for home fellowship. If it were made a 
church wide movement, however, momentum and con- 
fidence would be gathered and it would become 
possible for a large number of families to be enlisted. 
Launching of such a movement would be an excellent 
Adult class project. Whatever be the approach the 
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church cannot fulfill its mission in the life of youth 
without enlisting home co-operation. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. In the light of the foregoing suggestions for expanding 
the church school program, work out step by step the pro- 
cedure by which your own church school program might be 
expanded to use fully the available resources. Indicate the 
order in which the added agencies or phases of program would 
be launched, and the necessary preliminary work for each. 

2. Evaluate any of the expanded programs with which you 
may now have contact as to: (1) its unity and integration 
with the rest of the program, (2) its evident quality, (3) its 
results, (4) problems involved in it. 

3. Rate your church school on the standard you are using 
with reference to its unity and scope. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


1. Call attention to the exercise suggested under “Which 
represents your church?” Ask each student to (1) select 
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the type most nearly like his own church, and (2) evaluate 


those types given, selecting first, second, and third choice, 


and checking the three most objectionable. ‘These reports 
should provide a basis for discussion. 


2. Ask a committee to work out the ideal plan of organiz- © 
ing the church for the administration of its educational work 


diagramming this on the blackboard to show relationships 
and responsibilities. 

3. Ask each student to prepare a paper as follows: “Changes 
Which I Should Like to See in My Church in the Light of 
this Course.” 


4. Appoint a committee to draft a model church school 


constitution and by-laws. It should include articles on name, 
purpose, staff, organization, scope of activities, provision for 
amendment, and by-laws for regular procedure. If available 
the International Journal of Religious Education Volume V, 
No. II, November, 1928, pages 27, 46 should be consulted. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ORGANIZING THE CHURCH AS 
A SCHOOL 


Wuicu Represents Your Cuurcu?— 

A. A pastor made the following statement to a 
visiting religious educational specialist: “My Sun- 
day school situation is ideal. I have a superintend- 
ent, a prominent and able man, who makes it a 
hobby. He keeps pretty well up on Sunday school 
work, and takes full responsibility for running the 
school. I never give it a thought. It is fine to be re- 
lieved in that way and to have my full time for pas- 
toral work. I could not ask for a better solution to 
my Sunday school problem.” 

B. Another minister described his situation as fol- 
lows: ‘We have no Sunday school, nor Christian 

Endeavor Society, nor any other organizations sep- 
arate from the church or even bearing different names. 
Our church itself is departmentalized by age groups. 
We have a church Cradle Roll, a church Kindergarten, © 
and Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Young 
People’s and Adult departments of the church. These 
are all administered under the church board, on which 
the older groups are represented by their own depart- 
mental officers and leaders. Our church meets Sun- 
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day morning from 9:30 to 11:30. We begin with age- 
group meetings for study and training in various ac- 
tivities of the Christian life. Near the center of the 
program we have a worship service in which all par- 
ticipate. The program closes with a sermon for those 
above the Intermediate Department and with depart- 
mental programs especially adapted for all the others. 
We are seeking to develop a church consciousness and 
so have put the ban on all organizations not an inte- 
gral part of the church. . 

C. Another church, recognizing the basic impor- 
tance of the educational function, placed all its educa- 
tional work under one board of education. This 
- board was chosen in the same manner as the board of 
officers and had the same relationship to the congre- 
gation. It had power to plan and co-ordinate educa- 
tional work and finance it just as the board of officers 
planned and financed the other church activities. Re- 
ligious education was thus put on a par with preach- 
ing, evangelism, missions, and other church activities. 
With this freedom and independence an aggressive 
board of education developed a strong program. 

D. The board of officers of this church organizes it- 
self for work and responsibility into the following 
committees: Pulpit Supply, Music, Missions, Evan- 
gelism, Finance, Education, House and Grounds, So- 
cial Service. These committees are all co-ordinate in 
function and power, all being responsible to the board. 

EK. The same plan is followed here as in D, except 
that the educational committee here has administra- 
tive jurisdiction over all societies, clubs, etc., which 
meet in the church. Each of ie organizations has 
a leader or counselor who is 7 sponsible to the com- 
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mittee, making regular reports both of progress and 
plans. 

F. The same plan as in D except that the educa- 
tional committee has jurisdiction only over the Sun- 
day school, several other agencies, such as young 
people’s societies, mission bands, Boy Scouts, etc., be- 
ing administered under their own leaders with no 
official relationship to the board of officers. 

G. In this church the Sunday school superintendent 
is a capable leader with strong initiative and some- 
what independent. He has appointed an educational 
committee made up of his best workers. They ad- 
vise with him and have general supervision of the 
Sunday school work. This committee recognizes re- 
sponsibility only to the Sunday school and does not 
relate its work consciously to that of other official 
groups or agencies. 

H. In this church the Sunday school is run by the 
workers’ council which meets monthly. 

I. The board of officers in this church nominates a 
committee on education chosen from the membership 
at large on the basis of educational viewpoint and in- 
terest. This committee is elected by the congregation 
and reports direct to the congregation as well as to 
the board, thereby sustaining a dual relationship and 
responsibility. The committee, however, has jurisdic- 
tion only with regard to the Sunday school. 

J. The same plan is followed here as in I, except 
that the committee on education has jurisdiction over 

all agencies conducting programs with educational 
features. 

K. A cabinet composed of representatives of all or- 
ganizations functions as a clearing agency to unify 
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programs and avoid duplication and conflict in this 
church. This cabinet is advisory only and is con- 
stituted of those chosen by each organization. 

L. In this church a committee on education is 
named each year by the board of officers but it has 
never functioned in any active way. The Sunday 
school and other organizations run along traditional 
lines without recognition of the committee. 

M. The board of officers of this church is composed 
of three smaller boards: the board of elders, the 
board of deacons, and the board of education. All 
are elected in the same manner and each board has 
the same standing as the others with its own special 
functions. Members of the board of education may 
also be members of either other board. All educa- 
tional programs and agencies are under the direction 
of the board of education. 

The foregoing are types of organization operating 
in various churches for the overhead administration 
of religious education. Compare them, noting par- 
ticularly the salient features of each. Which is most 
like your situation? In the light of the viewpoint so 
far developed in this text which is the best type on 
general principles? In moving from the present sit- 
uation in your church toward the type you consider 
most nearly ideal, what intermediary steps would you 
need to take? Realizing that an adequate educa- 
tional organization of the church should be set up 
by educational methods, what are the various steps? 

Choose what you consider the first, second, and 
third choice among the above types. Number these 
1, 2, and 3, respectively. Select the three which you 
consider most undesirable and check them thus, X. | 
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Wuere Doss Reticious EpucaTioNaL RESPONSIBILITY 
Rest ?— 


The Sunday school originated as a layman’s phil- / 
anthropic enterprise and was at first opposed by the’ 
clergy and church officials. Later it was tolerated, 
and finally, when recognized as a valuable recruiting 
agency, it was definitely accepted and fostered by the 
church. It has usually been considered by the vast 
majority of church people including its own leaders, 
however, as concerned with a special type of service | 
rendered to certain groups by an agency more or 
less loosely affiliated with “the church.” 

Since the Sunday school or Bible school was con- 
cerned chiefly with Bible teaching by the instruction ~ 
method, as other needs and methods were recognized, 
other agencies arose to meet and use them, to-wit, 
the young people’s societies, women’s missionary so- 
cieties, mission bands, temperance societies, scouting, 
men’s brotherhoods, etc. These all became append- 
ages to the church, using its equipment, drawing on 
it for leadership, and feeling more or less responsibil- 
ity to it. Each agency held objectives which were 
more or less educational but in all cases partial or 
one sided. Each used methods which were more or 
less educational but usually wah undue emphasis on 
some one type. 

In the meantime “the church” continued in the 
midst of this conglomeration of organizations, feeling 
its identity and measuring its strength largely in terms 
of a membership roll and those meetings centering 
around the minister. ‘They are the church who are 
united to the priest,” said Cyprian of old, and this 
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mark of. identification continues, though most 
churches have a considerable fringe of constituency 
and a good many meetings and activities not so iden- 
tified. 

It is becoming apparent that the aims and methods 
of these affiliated agencies are in many cases more 
effective in maintaining loyalties and enlisting service 
than are the “regular services of the church.” In 
other words the educational method is the most effec- 
tive means of realizing the legitimate goals of the 
church itself as such. If the church allows affiliated 
organizations to have a monopoly on the educational 
method, being satisfied to identify itself as such with 
a partial or less effective type of program, the church 
cannot but see its potential strength dissipated 
through these organizations. 

The various functions of the church are obviously 
dependent upon the educational method for their suc- 
cessful execution. Worship can develop in the life of 
a congregation only as it is learned. More than a 
well-planned worship program is required to secure a 
real worship response. There must be an apprecia- 
tion for good music, for ritual, for Scripture, and for 
other worship materials. Only an educational pro- 
cedure will bring this about. 

Missions enter vitally into the life of a congrega- 
tion, not by an occasional missionary sermon or pro- 
gram followed by a special offering, but by growing 
up in the Christian life with the missionary motive 
and attitude always assumed as a basic aspect of 
Christian living. We are finding that missionary of- 
ferings come with increasing resistance unless we have 
developed missionary persons first. 
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Church finance is not simply a matter of the every 
member canvass and the envelope system, much as 
these help. It is not the discovery of some new “sys- 
tem” or partial payment devise. It is a matter of a 
fundamental stewardship attitude toward all one’s 
assets whether of vocational skill, or fortune, or in- 
come, or personality. It is an attitude learned from 
early childhood. 

Evangelism is merely the name given to a technic 
which labels one of the many responses to effective 
educational work. Self-commitment not preceded by 
an educational process is meaningless. If not fol- 
lowed by an educational process it is fruitless. 

Service, unskilled and unenlightened by an educa- 
tional background is of uncertain value. An adequate 
program of Christian service is best launched as the 
motive and center of an educational program. 

Even a pulpit ministry which is not based soundly 
upon the psychological laws of learning by which 
human responses are conditioned, results in thrills 
and compliments rather than in fruitful Christian 
living. 

The ideal church of the future will not be con- 
structed by getting men and women to join it. Rather 
it will grow from childhood out of a generation which 
has been led into a complete Christian experience at | 
each stage of its development. “To them belongeth 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” said Jesus about the chil- 
dren who gathered around him to hear his stories 
and receive his blessing. Perhaps he meant to imply 
that dispossession of the Kingdom comes only by 
growing out of it through wrong or defective educa- 
tion. 
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Certainly the church has too much at stake to turn 
over the educational responsibility and relinquish the 
educational method to agencies only loosely affiliated 
with her. The more rapidly the church can absorb 
into a unified program such of the activities of these 
affiliated organizations as are educationally sound 
and valuable, and can eliminate the others together 
with the separate names and identities of these or- 
ganizations, the sooner will the church face her whole 
task with the power of her full resources. 

This means that the church itself, as such, needs to 
be reconstructed as an educational institution ap- 
proaching its spiritual goals by an educational proc- 
ess. Whatever internal organization is needed to lay 
the full resources of the educational method at the 
service of its supreme spiritual mission, the church 
should speedily bring about. 

This will mean that the church, as such, will cease 
dealing almost exclusively with adults, and will begin 
dealing directly with all age-groups making such 


gradations in its constituency as educational pro- — 


cedure requires, and adopting such methods and pro- 
gram on each age level as the laws of spiritual growth 
dictate. 

It will mean that the leadership given the younger 


’ age-groups will be at least as carefully chosen, as 


highly trained, and as adequately remunerated as 


the leadership provided their elders; or, in other 
words, that the professionally employed leadership 


will be expected to serve all age-groups equally, while - 
volunteer leadership is also equally distributed. It 


will mean that participation in any of these age- 
group activities will be participation in the church; 
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that attendance on any of these programs will be 
church attendance; that service in any of these groups 
will be church service. It will mean that every activ- 
ity specifically leading toward the spiritual goals of 
the church will be considered an activity of the 
church, by the church, and for the church. 

To reorganize the church thus into a great spiritual- 
educational institution is not to make it purely a 
human affair nor to make educational method a sub- | 
stitute for divine processes. Educational method is | 
_ the human means which we have found most effective — 
in bringing about desired changes and developments 
in growing life. As perfected by scientific research 
and age-long experience it has become a powerful, 
almost invincible, instrument of human progress, so- 
cial control, and personal development. To propose 
now that the church lay hold of this instrument, as 
her basic method of approach to her gigantic task of 
Kingdom building, is to propose that divine operation 
in human life be re-enforced by human co-operation 
through the most effective means known to man. - 

Since sound educational method is nothing more nor 
less than the discovery and use of the laws of human 
nature and development which the Creator himself 
has first placed within us, he cannot but rejoice as, 
working from the divine side, he finds us co-operating 
ever more intelligently and effectively from the 
human side. Together we shall accomplish in the 
reconstruction of man and of society what neither 
could accomplish alone. Every new insight and skill, 
therefore, which is achieved by the human teacher en- 
ables him still more effectively to reach through from 
the human side and clasp hands with the Great 
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Teacher who works from the divine side by those 
mysterious processes which still lie beyond our ken. 


How May tue Cyurcu ORGANIZE AS A SCHOOL ?— 


Ultimately, of course, as the educational method 
becomes the basic approach to all its work, whatever 
official body administers or governs the church will 
be chiefly concerned with its educational program. It 
need be concerned with little else, once an adequate 
educational program is under way. 

In the meantime, while the ordinary board of of- 
ficers is developing an educational consciousness, an 
administrative organization should be set up which 
will relate all its educational work closely to the 
ehurch as such, and which will lead the church to a 
‘sense of its responsibility and to a recognition of 
this fundamental aspect of its total work. 

Rather than accepting any one pattern as the norm, 
it is likely that there will be a development in most 
congregations from one type to another, gradually ap- 
proaching the type which will place the educational 
method at the center. 

Any type of organization should meet certain con- 
ditions: 

1. It should place responsibility for its educational 
program upon the church as such, compelling a rec- 
ognition of the educational method and instruments 
or agencies as being identified with the church. 

2. It should involve recognition that the educational 
function is basic to the other functions of the church 
and that they must look to an effective educational 
program for their successful execution. 

3. It should provide for a fully unified program, not 
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only unifying all educational activities, but unifying 
these as well with the total life of the church. 

4, It should provide for bringing into the educa- 
tional task the best leadership and strongest person-— 
alities of the congregation. . 

5. It should insure a well balanced program not 
giving undue importance to one phase or method, nor 
yet neglecting any. 

These objectives are best realized through an edu- 
cational committee or board. This committee will 
represent the church in accepting responsibility for 
religious education and will seek such organization of 
the program as will give it the place in the life of the 
congregation which it should fill. 

This committee may be appointed as one of the sub- 
committees of the official board. This will make it 
co-ordinate with other committees, not recognizing its 
more fundamental character. It may restrict its 
membership to official board members leaving off im- 
portant educational leaders not members of the board. 
It frequently results in a non-functioning committee 
because appointed with no special recognition of its 
grave importance. As a start, however, this may be 
as far as some churches can go. The personnel of 
the committee, if fortunate, may make it successful. 

A committee of the Sunday school workers them- 
selves may be appointed either by the board of 
officers, by the superintendent, by the worker’s confer- 
ence, or in an ex officio manner. This committee will 
have the value of being composed of interested, ac- 
tive workers who are close to the situation. It may 
not relate the school any more closely to the church, 
or serve to unify the total program. Strong prejudices 
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against these workers are likely to be felt by leaders 
in some other organizations, making this committee 
powerless to unify or even co-ordinate all the agen- 
cies or programs. 

This will mean that the most effective approach, 
religiously, to youth will still be made by agencies 
which are distinguished from, rather than identified 
with the church. Boys and girls will not thereby be 
developing the church centered loyalties they should. 
The church will still find herself housing institutions 
which are competitors with her for loyalties which 
she cannot well afford to forfeit. 

This committee should have charge of staff appoint- 
ments, removals, and transfers, a very difficult duty - 
to perform if made of staff members entirely. 

Very definite recognition will be given the educa- 
tional function if its administrative board is elected 
by the congregation in the same way as its board of 
officers, thereby becoming co-ordinate. This is the 
pattern of public school administration, the school 
board being elected independently and functioning in- 
dependently of the governing body of the municipal- 
ity. Public school administration follows this plan to 
“keep the school out of politics.” 

Probably no analogous situation exists in the church 
to justify such separation. Even though this method 
dignifies education and gives great power to a po- 
tentially strong committee, it endangers the unity of 
the program. The two boards may run two programs, ~ 
viciously cutting the congregational life in halves and 
seriously impairing both programs since each needs 
the other. 

A much better plan is that by which the board of 
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officers nominates an educational committee or board 
from the membership at large including perhaps some 
of the workers, this committee to be elected by the 
congregation. It preserves unity, making the com- 
mittee responsible both to board and congregation. 
It gives the committee dignity and recognition, it be- 
ing in reality a committee of the congregation. It 
makes available a selection of the best personnel of 
the entire constituency. Members of this board or 
committee should be ordained or installed much as 
_the board of officers are. 

Co-ordination is sometimes secured by a cabinet 
composed of representatives of the various educa- 
tional agencies. Inasmuch as various age-group so- 
cieties will each be represented, each Sunday school 
department should be represented also, rather than 
merely to have the Sunday school as a whole repre- 
sented. This is necessary to co-ordinate age-group 
programs and to give the Sunday school with its much 
wider constituency proportionate representation with 
agencies working with special groups. Such a cabi- 
net is a co-ordinating rather than an administrative 
body. While a valuable first step toward unity it 
should be recognized merely as a beginning, and plans 
should be laid for a better co-ordinating body. 

- In some churches the official governing body is com- 
posed of several smaller boards with specific duties, 


| 


e.g. board of elders, board of deacons, board of 


trustees, board of stewards, etc. A board of educa- 
tion might be set up in the same manner as these 
are and with the same standing. In such case its 
membership ought not to exclude members of other 
boards. 
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Wuat ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CoM- 
MITTEE ?/— 


1. It is the means by which the church recognizes 
and assumes its educational responsibility. The com- 
mittee will work vigorously to create an eg St 
ee in the church. 

2. It is a means of co-ordinating programs and 
agencies, and of working toward local church unity. 

3. It is a policy-making and reviewing body. It is 
highly important that the principle followed so gen- 
erally in other organizations should prevail here: that — 
is, that there should be a clear distinction maintained 
between the policy-making and the policy-enforcing 
functions. Policy-making is the function of the board 
of education. The execution of these policies rests 
with the church school staff. 

The program of religious education must be worked 
out and administered in accordance with definite poli- 
cies which have been consciously adopted for well- 
justified reasons, after careful study and conference. 
Shall graded or uniform lessons be used? Shall at- 
tendance be maintained by contests, by prizes, by a 
vigorous follow-up system or by interest in the 
school for its own sake? Shall offerings be used to 
finance the school and pay deficits in the pastor’s sal- 
ary and the fuel bill, or shall they be used for mis- 
sionary and benevolent enterprises? Shall separate 
class treasuries be maintained? Shall a standard of 
qualifications for teachers be adopted? Or is willing- 
ness to be the only requirement? May pupils enter 
any class they choose or shall they be graded? Shall 
the public school grade or the age be the basis for 
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grading? What shall be done with a pupil who is un- 
happy in the class where he seems to belong? Each 
of these questions involves fundamental policy. It 
ought not to be answered on the spur of the moment 
in the light of a single case, but its answer should 
be predetermined by policies adopted in accordance 
with definite objectives. , 

The most fundamental group of these policies will 
be the educational policies. The adoption of a stand- 
ard or program of work, a change in the course of 
study, a series of experiments with different teach- 
ing methods, a modified program for the summer 
quarter: these are illustrations of educational policy. 

Administrative policies must be consistent with 
these educational policies and will include such mat- 
ters as: methods of securing regular attendance, con- 
tests, attendance goals, follow-up letters, etc.; methods 
of recruiting new pupils, contests, community surveys, 
etc.; basis of grading, age, public school grade, so- 
cial grouping, tests, etc.; unification of program 
through correlating agencies, through common leader- 
ship, or through a unified organization. 

Financial policies must determine how the program 
of religious education is to be financed, whether by 
special pledges, by church budget, or by contribu- 
tions of pupils: how the budget is to be distributed 
among agencies, departments, and needs; how mis- 
sionary offerings are to be made, whether by special 
day appeals or by regular giving, or both; relationship 
between the finances of church and school. 

Definite policies will be needed in many cases re- 
garding the improvement of equipment. What type 
shall be added? Shall it be temporary or permanent? 
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How can present equipment be remodeled or im- 
proved? 

The adoption of the standard will ues the 
adoption of policies on many of these matters. The 
task then becomes one of setting definite goals for 
improvement, determining the time of arrival at these 
goals, and working toward them. The policy-making 
function of the educational committee is its funda- 
mental function. These policies will usually be con- 
ceived and worked out by the immediate leadership, 
the director, superintendent or counselor, as the case 
may be. But they should always be presented to the 
committee for its careful study, amendment, and 
adoption, thus preventing any inconsistencies from 
developing. 

; 4, Another important function of the committee is 
/its general supervision of the staff. Appointments of 
{ teachers, counselors, and supervisors of special activi- 
| ties are all ratified by the committee, usually upon 
nomination of the director of religious education or 
other administrative leader involved. Dismissals and 
transfers are also passed upon by the committee, thus 
protecting the director or other individual leader in- 
- volved from personal criticism. 
" §. The executive officer, director, or superintendent 
| will be called and appointed by this committee. If he 
Lj is an employed worker the manner of his call should 
be the same as that of the pastor, this committee func- 
tioning as the pulpit supply committee would function. 

6. General review of the work of the executive offi- 
cers and the whole staff, ratifying important actions: 
and changing policies, will be a continuous function of 
the committee. 
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How WItu tue Comm™irter Br ConstituTep?— 


The committee should be small enough for efficient 
action and frequent meetings as well as a sense of | 
individual responsibility. Three members, for small / 
churches, to seven members, for large churches, to- / 
gether with pastor and superintendent or director as/ 
ex officio members, are suggested limits. 

To secure continuity the term of office should be at, 
least three years with possible re-election and such| 
rotation that only one third or one fourth of the com- 
mittee may be changed each year. 

The personnel should be chosen with consideration 
for their personal influence and leadership in the con- 
gregation and community. They should have a real 
passion for sound educational method and a desire to 
promote an educational consciousness throughout the 
church, 

If possible, some professional educational talent 
should be on the committee, though the director or 
superintendent will be expected to be the educational 
expert. Various age-group interests and organiza- 
tional viewpoints may well be represented, but the 
committee ought not to be made up of representatives 
of special interests or causes. Each member must be 
able to see the task whole and be willing to endorse 
a balanced emphasis. 

Committee members must have good sense and 
sound judgment, being able to weigh facts given them 
and to steady an enthusiastic leader while catching 
enough of his zeal to back him in every sane advance. 
They must be tactful and considerate of personalities 
since adjustments within the staff will frequently in- 
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volve delicate situations and personal sensitiveness. 

The committee should function as a whole and not 
divide into sub-committees. If it should delegate spe- 
cial functions to sub-committees it would be almost 
certainly attempting to execute policies, which would 
be to encroach upon the duties of the director or su- 
perintendent. As a policy-forming and reviewing 
body it will function most efficiently as a committee 
of the whole. 

It may be well to have a correlating cabinet or 
council composed of representatives of the various 
agencies such as missionary societies, young people’s — 
societies, Sunday school departments, etc., which 
meets occasionally with the committee for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the work and approaching a 
closer integration of the whole program. This body 
should be advisory to the committee. The policies 
finally adopted by the committee, however, should be 
accepted by all. Final authority and responsibility 
should rest with this committee. 

The work of such a cabinet and even of the edu- 
cational committee is looked upon as an ad interim 
measure pending the more complete reorganization of 
the church as an educational institution. The goal 
will always be a church which provides with equal 
care carefully adapted programs for every age-group, 
leading to complete Christian living at each stage of 
growth; a church which does not make any essential 
phase of this vital process an “elective” by requiring 
the individual to join a special organization to par- 
ticipate in it; a church using to its fullest capacity 
the resources of Christian education in co-operation 
with the resources of the Holy Spirit for the complete 
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redemption of the individual and the final consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God. 

The organization of groups within the church for 
the sharing of experience and more efficient progress 
in learning to live the Christian life has already been 
discussed in previous chapters. 

It is possible now to visualize the entire church, in- 
cluding its total constituency, young and mature, thus 
organized as a school in Christian living. No worthy 
Christian activity need be left out. No interest need 
feel slighted. The aims centering in the local church 
as an institution, those centering in the communion, 
and those centering in the larger Kingdom enterprise 
throughout the world will thus become thoroughly 
consistent, if not indeed identified with those center- 
ing in the life of the growing individual, 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. How does the organization of your church for the pro- 
vision, recognition, and administration of religious education 
compare with the foregoing ideals and principles? Draw up 
a statement of comparison. 

2. Map out a procedure step by step improving the work 
of your church in this respect. Include the total procedure 
leading to what you consider the ideal situation, but arrange 
it step by step as you will foresee the necessity of carrying 
it out. 

8. The church school should be orderly and business-like 
in all its procedure. The best way to bring this about is to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws. No “handed-down” pat- 
tern should be used for each situation has its own peculiari- 
ties. The constitution should provide for the overhead 
administration, the staff, all relationships and responsibilities, 
and for all necessary parliamentary procedure such as elec- 
tions, appointments, and policies. Work out a tentative 
constitution for your own church school. 
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FOR THE NEXT CLASS SESSION 


Emphasis in the next study will depend largely on the type 
of church in which the student works. Groups in small. 
churches may largely ignore the discussion of the relation- 
ships of the director of religious education. For others this 
will be a matter of most vital concern. The following sug- 
gestions, therefore, will need to be used only as a source for 
selecting those of chief concern to the particular group. 

1. A debate: Resolved that at least half of the pastor’s 
time and effort should be devoted to the work of the church 
school with the understanding that this requires also a pro- 
portionate emphasis in his preparation. 

2. A debate: Resolved that the director of religious educa- 
tion should have qualifications at least. equal to those of the 
minister. 

3. A debate: Resolved that the director, if his qualifications 
are equal to those of the minister, should have equal rank 
with him. 

4. Ask a committee to interview one or more directors of 
religious education to learn how they interpret their func- 
tions. Ask another committee to interview one or more 
general superintendents in schools not having directors for 
the same purpose. Compare reports. 

5. Ask each student to diagram the present administrative 
staff of his school showing relationships and responsibilities. 
Then in a second diagram to embody desirable changes. 


CHAPTER XII | 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Wuo Maxe Up tue ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF:— 


Make a list of those in your own school whom you 
would consider as belonging to this staff. How are 
their functions distinguished from supervisors? from 
teachers? 

The number of general officers will depend upon the | 
size of the school and the thoroughness with which it | 
is organized. Whether a separate officer carries each. 
of these functions in a given school or not, every func- 
tion here named should be assigned to an individual 
who will be responsible for it. 

1. The chief of this staff is an officer whose general 
status and rank are undergoing much change, deserv- 
ing somewhat detailed discussion later. 

2. The pastor.—It is a great misfortune both to the 
pastor and the school when his responsibility as pas- 
tor of this portion of his congregation and this funda- 
mental aspect of its program is not recognized. In 
so far as the Sunday school is separate from the 
church it is in as great need of a pastor, as the church, 
if indeed its need is not greater. To say that the 
school can be carried by others is not to meet the 
need. Others cannot be its pastor. No matter how 


well others do their work, only one man can be the 
249 
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pastor to whom the church school constituency nat- 
urally look as thew pastor. 

The dangerous split which has developed between 
church and Sunday school is due only in part to fail- 
ure of the school. It is due also to failure of the 
pastor and the church to recognize the school as a 
grave and inescapable responsibility. 

The pastor ought to give the Sunday school hour, at 
least the full time during which he is not engaged in 
conducting the church worship service, to his school. 
He ought to be a familiar and welcome figure in its 
departments and classes, especially those of the ages 
to which the church services are not adapted. He 
ought to be there as a sharer and participant usually, 
rather than to preach or talk, but he ought to be there. 

The pastor who occasionally looks in on his Sunday 

school in a patronizing manner is educating a genera- 
tion who, a few years later, will occasionally look in 
on his church in a patronizing manner. 
l: 3. The general secretary will keep the records and 
organize statistics for effective display and use in for- 
mulating policies and improving the program. He 
will be the statistician. His importance has already 
been noted in the chapter on records and reports. 

4. The classification secretary will enroll and place 

(all students and keep the school graded in the most 
thorough manner. 

5. The financial secretary will have charge of mak- 
/ing up, spending, and, when necessary, raising the 
budget. All financial transactions will clear through 
him. The school offerings will be cleared through his 
hands to the church treasury. 

| 6. The attendance secretary will make a continuous 
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study of attendance fluctuation, elimination and en- 
rollment, seeking to keep the attendance punctual and 
regular. 

7. The extension secretary will take the life and 
service of the school to non-attendant groups. Spe- 
cial classes, institutional work, and home work will 
be conducted under his direction. 

8. The leadership training director who will seek to 
develop such a training program as will provide a 
skilled and adequate staff. 

9. The librarian will keep the school informed on 
significant current literature, keep a library up to 
date and in active use among the workers, popularize 
new books, keep files of teaching materials, programs, 
clippings, curios, exhibits, etc. 

10. The business manager or clerk will order sup- 
plies, keep business records, handle bills, and keep 
the board in touch with financial affairs of the school. 

11. Divisional superintendents over the Elementary, 
the Adolescent, and the Adult divisions are appointed 
in some large schools to assist the general superin- 
tendent in contact with departments. In small schools 
they sometimes replace department superintendents 
where combinations are made. 

12. Department superintendents over each depart- 
ment are responsible for direct administration. The 
contact of the general superintendent with the depart- 
ment is through them. 

13. Special supervisors, when they are used, either 
for functions or departments will belong to this gen- 
eral administrative staff. 

14, Adult counselors, leaders, or cae of such 
educational agencies as young people’s societies, mis- 
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sion bands, and other activity programs, when these _ 
are under leadership separate from the church school 
as such, may be members of the administrative staff 
working toward co-ordination of programs and agen- 
cies. The church school is the organizing center since 
it alone provides for all groups. 

The foregoing officers make up an executive staff or 
superintendent’s cabinet, caring for items of adminis- 
tration that affect the whole school but not such as 
will be considered in the workers’ conference with all 
the teachers present. The proper functioning of such 
a cabinet and its close relationship to the educational 
committee helps to keep the larger workers’ con- 
ference largely free for educational programs and 
professional growth. 

The chief function will be that of unifying and co- 
ordinating the various units of the whole school, mat- 
ters of classification, of standards and goals, of such 
common enterprises as a missionary offering, a gen- 
eral pageant, or a general picnic. In larger schools 
where the workers’ conferences will usually be by de- 
partments, such a superintendent’s cabinet has a very 
important place. 

It is evident that we have sketched a rather pon- 
derous administrative organization. Such will be 
needed in the larger churches. With fewer students, 
limited equipment, and necessary combinations of de- 


,partmental groups, the administrative personnel may 


| be reduced by combinations of function. Just how 


~ 


this will be done is so largely determined by person- 
nel and conditions that a theoretical discussion of it is 
useless. It is important that no function be lost or 
neglected even though such combinations be made. 
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Wuat Has Becomes or tun SunpDAY ScHOooL SuPER- 
INTENDENT ?— 


The old fashioned Sunday school revolved about 
_ the superintendent. He conducted the “opening exer- 
cizes” in which the whole school, or all above the “In- 
fant class” participated. After class sessions he 
conducted “closing exercizes” sometimes “reviewing 
the lesson” and always calling attention to attendance 
reports. These assemblies were often great factors in 
stimulating morale. The superintendent, through: an- 
nouncements and exhortations carried on most of his 
administrative work direct from the platform. A 
“good platform man” was a power. 

In a modern school no officer holds just that posi- 
tion. Each department meets by itself for its adapted 
worship program and graded class sessions. It has its 
own principal or superintendent, often its student 
chairman, its secretary, and its committees. In the 
smaller inadequately equipped school, where some de- 
partments are combined for a part of the session, 
responsibility for the program rotates among the age- 
groups or is shared by them in common. There is still 
no place for one platform man around whom the whole 
organization revolves. One officer is still called the 
“general superintendent” to distinguish him from de- 
partment superintendents, but what does he do? 

The term “general superintendent” as here used ap- 
plies to the leader of the Sunday school in a church 
which does not employ a director of religious educa- 
tion and in which the pastor does not carry immediate 
responsibility for the school. While larger churches 
are calling directors of religious education and some 
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other churches are employing and designating their 
professional leader as pastor-director, the vast major- 
ity of churches will for years to come, carry their 
chief educational work in a Sunday school led by a © 
general superintendent and in a number of other more 
or less closely related agencies. We are dealing here 
with the latter situation. 

The general superintendent is no longer primarily 
a platform man, though there may be occasions when 
he appears before various departments or on certain 
programs. His administrative work is now carried on 
“behind the scenes.” It is actually much more im- 
portant and far reaching than was the old platform 
type of administration. 

While he should not act as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, being really an ex officio member, 
still he is responsible for carrying out its policies and 
program. In a sense he is really its executive officer. 
The term executive secretary is used in many organi- 
zations for this active administrator of policies and 
programs. Staff appointments and transfers will usu- 
ually be made on his recommendation since he is most 
closely in touch with the staff as a whole. Such rec- 
ommendations of course will grow out of conferences 
with departmental superintendent, supervisors, etc. 

In cases where the general superintendent is a 
trained religious educator and experienced teacher, he 
will likely participate in supervision. In most cases, 
however, especially if he is a voluntary worker, it is 
likely that he will depend for supervision upon spe- 
cialists who may be closer to the actual teaching 
situation and more familiar with the technic of super- 
vision than himself. 
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The general superintendent will be the prophet of 
the school, inspiring, leading, and guiding toward / 
higher goals, better method, and more exacting stand- 
ards. Other workers may be working from day to 
day or year to year, but the general superintendent 
will be thinking in terms of a long time policy, look- 
ing ahead a decade or more. As rapidly as his educa- 
tional committee can be brought to share this “long 
look ahead” they will lay out far reaching policies 
for the church in its educational work, involving such 
matters as building, week-day work, an employed di- 
rector, high standards of leadership, etc. 

The general superintendent will be in constant con- 
ference with the pastor regarding these far reaching — 
policies as well as the current program. In many 
cases he will be able to preserve continuity when one 
pastor succeeds another. Always he will seek to make 
the school a real school of the church avoiding any 
split between the program of the pastor and his own. 

While the school assembled in session no longer re- 
volves around the superintendent, it is apparent that 
he is still the center of its total activity, co-ordinating, 
directing, leading, inspiring, carrying a far greater 
responsibility and facing larger opportunity than did 
the old fashioned platform superintendent. The posi- 
tion calls for the finest and most statesmanlike leader- 
ship to be found in the church constituency. 

In the foregoing situation where the general super- 
intendent serves the Sunday school, 2.e., the Sunday 
morning session of the church school, it is highly im- 
portant that other agencies such as the vacation 
church school, the week-day church school, young 
people’s societies, missionary societies, etc., also have 
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their superintendents or counselors. These with the 
Sunday school superintendent and pastor should form 


a co-ordinating cabinet advisory to the educational — | 


committee for the purpose of working toward unity 
and efficiency in the total program. 


Wuart Is tur Status oF THE Director or RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTion ?— 


A new profession came into vogue virtually within 
the third decade of this century—the employed direc- 
tor of religious education in the local church. It is 
not at all likely that the director will replace the pas- 
tor in any general way, at least for many years. 
Therefore, he comes in as a second employed special- 
ist. Obviously, only a few of the largest churches can 
afford the building up of such a staff as would be in- 
volved in two professionally trained leaders together 
with the necessary secretarial help to make a profit- 
able use of their time and abilities. We are dealing, 
therefore, with the large church, or the smaller church 
with an unusually ample budget. 

There are many advantages to the employment of 
a director. . 

1. It provides skilled employed leadership and 
supervision for the educational work of the church 
just as the preaching and pastoral functions have al- 
ways been provided for, thereby recognizing the 
educational responsibility and function as equally im- 
portant. : 

2. It redistributes the budget and leadership, taking 
account of the needs of youth as well as of adulthood. 

3. It makes possible the enforcement of much more 
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rigid standards of qualification than is possible with 
voluntary superintendents. 

4. It provides one worker who can give time and 
thought to the co-ordination and administration of 
the entire educational work of the church including 
all its various agencies. 

5. It gives the general leader a standing and recog- 
nition among the other workers that it is difficult for 
a voluntary superintendent to secure. 

However, this new profession is not without its dif- 
ficulties which should be faced both by church and 
director. 

1. The profession is new. Both the individual and 
his vocation are on trial. No one questions the value 
of the ministry though individual ministers frequently 
labor year after year with little evidence of net gains 
or other signs of success. But let the director fail to 
show definite accomplishments during even a short 
period of time and not only the continuation of the 
individual but that of his office as well, is called into 
question. 

2. The scope of his functions is very hazy in the 
minds of most congregations and even in the minds 
of some directors. Is he merely an employed Sunday 
school superintendent or shall all the educational 
agencies gradually come under his supervision? Is he 
chiefly a young people’s worker? Is he a general 
handy man about the church? By his efforts to guard 
his professional status and keep to his educational 
task, the director continually risks gaining the repu- 
tation of being a “crank,” or “high brow,” or even 
lazy. 

3. The character of his work and his educational 
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ideals make it difficult to convince the congregation 
that he is accomplishing anything. He will at once 
begin to substitute emphasis on quality of work and ~ 
’ spiritual results for emphasis on attendance and nu- 
merical growth. The latter being the only language 
of Sunday school success known to the majority, he 
will appear to be getting nowhere or to be losing 
ground. . 

4. In many cases difficulties arise with the minister. 
A director who gains much recognition and influence 
in a congregation which has been pulpit-centered, usu- 
ally causes anxiety to the pastor for fear his own 
prestige and leadership may. suffer. It is not easy for 
a pastor to acquiesce in the expert opinions and lead- 
ership of another, and usually a younger man in a 
given phase of work in his own congregation. He is 
likely to want the director always to “work under 
him,” and yet the director is certain to feel that he 
should be an authority in his own field. Only the 
most careful matching of personalities can solve this — 
problem. 

5. Most directors are young, recently from school, 
and better loaded with theory than with either ex- 
perience or common sense. Failure of colleges and 
graduate schools to supply and require apprentice 
training accounts for many a casualty. Professional 
standing is often more emphasized than professional 
efficiency. 


How May tue ProstemMs or THE Director Bs 
SoLvEp?— ; 


Enough unforeseen problems will arise to keep the 
director’s life from being monotonous. All the typical 
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problems, therefore, which can be foreseen and fore- 
stalled, should be taken account of before they arise. 
One of the best ways to do this is through a carefully 
drawn statement of policy and function which has f 
been made satisfactory to all concerned before the’ 
director begins work. 

The formulation of such a policy is a wholesome 
educational process both on the part of the congrega- 
tion and the director. While it may seem like mere 
theorizing, it is better to face some questions in the 
theoretical stage than to wait uncertainly until they 
become sharp practical issues with personalities and 
feelings involved. 

The initiative should be taken in formulating such 


its educational committee, official board, and pastor. 
It should be the subject of sermons and of general dis- 
cussion. It should be modified, elaborated, and clari- 
fied until it represents frankly and fully the point of 
view of the congregation as a whole with reference 
to their purposes and expectations in calling a direc- 
tor. Until such a policy can be clearly formulated 
by the congregation it is probably not ready to call a 
director. The final draft of the statement of policy 
should be worked out in conference with the prospec- 
tive director since this will be the basis for at least 
the starting point of his work. 


First will be the definition of function. Shall the , 


director be considered chiefly a Sunday school pro- 
moter, the measure of his success being numerical; 
or shall he be concerned primarily with the quality 
of the spiritual processes under way, numerical growth 
being expected only as a secondary by-product? 


; 


~ 


i 
} 


a policy by the congregation under the leadership of / 
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There is a great difference between the qualifications 
of a clever promoter and those of a real spiritual en- 
gineer. All sorts of devices have long been in use for 
organizational promotion in religious education. 
Scarcely a beginning has been made in the supervision 
of teaching which aims at improving the quality of 
the educational process. With a new profession de- 
veloping it would seem desirable to define its function 
primarily in terms of real supervision rather than of 
organizational promotion. The director who finds 
himself so loaded with administrative detail that he 
is unable to maintain close supervisory contact with 
the actual teaching process is failing at the most vital 
point. He should delegate administrative duties to 

volunteer workers and free himself for the supervision 

of teaching which constitutes the real “cutting edge” 

of his program. Unless he can enlist supervisors with 
technical training and ability superior to his own, here 

_ should be his major function. 

The scope of his functions needs careful study. 
Whether he is merely an employed Sunday school su- 
perintendent or an organizer and supervisor of all 
educational agencies affiliated with the church, pro- 
foundly affects the status and activities of the direc- 
tor. If he is to begin with the Sunday school and 
gradually expand, correlate, and unify the various 
programs until the whole unified educational process — 
finally comes under his direction, this should be 
frankly faced from the beginning, at least, by the 
leaders of all organizations. With his eye always 
upon the ultimate goal, the director must be willing 
to trust educational processes over a period of years 
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in bringing about a unified program for the whole 
church. , 

The goal of a unified program complicates the di- 
rector’s functions at another delicate point. It. is 
common to solve the problem of relationship between 
pastor and director by a clear delimitation of the 
functions of each. These functions are conceived to 
be in somewhat distinct fields. If the two can agree 
upon the line of demarcation, and each keep within 
his own field the problem is solved. 

Perhaps it is, on paper, but the result is a strong , 
tendency toward a dual rather than a unified church / 
program. The spiritual life and needs of the individ- 
ual or the group, whether young or old, cannot be 
compartmentalized and cared for by dual programs 
under separate leadership. There are highly essential 
“pastoral” aspects and needs in the “educational” pro- 
gram and certainly the “regular church services” have 
indispensable educational aspects. There is no legiti- 
mate line of demarcation between a “pastoral” minis- 
try and an “educational” ministry. The “pastor” 
must be pastor of his Sunday school and other edu- 
cational groupings, or the loyalties of the congrega- 
tion will be dissipated and no church consciousness 
developed. The director must be concerned with the 
educational soundness of the worship, preaching, 
evangelism, and pastoral oversight to which the en- 
tire congregation is exposed, or disastrous cross-pur- 
poses will develop. . : 

Differentiation of function is no easier on the basis 
of age-groups. If the director is responsible for the 
entire youth program of the church, and the pastor 
for the entire adult program, each unified within itself, 
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the problem is no nearer solution. The “educational” 
program may succeed within itself but fail to deliver 
to the “church proper.” The “regular church services” 
may fail to develop the indispensable backing of the 
adult congregation for the educational program. 
Viewed from any angle, the calling of a director ex- 
cept with the most careful safeguards in the interests 
of a unified church program, may mean simply the 
introduction of new lines of cleavage. 

The first essential with respect to function is, there- 
fore, that pastor and director be able to work to- 
gether in the development of a fully unified program. 
Certain aspects of this program will be primarily in 
the director’s field. Others will be primarily in that 
of the pastor. Large and essential phases of the pro- 
gram will so interrelate the ministries and leadership 
of the two that they must be worked out and ad- 
ministered together. No phase of the program can 
properly be planned except in conference. For a pas- 
tor to secure the calling of a director and then “turn 
over” to him the whole educational task of the church 
together with responsibility for its success is to make 
it impossible for him to succeed. No pastor dare so 
lightly relinquish responsibility for a fundamental 
phase of his church’s life. For a director to refuse to 
participate in “pastoral duties” for fear of becoming 
a mere pastor’s assistant is foolishly to limit his con- 
tacts with homes, strangers, and the congregational 
life as a whole. The “shepherd heart” is as indis- 
pensable in a director as in a minister. Religious edu- 
cation is not a cold, technical, swivel-chair process. 
It is warm and human and must keep a personal pas- 
toral touch with the everyday life of all whom it 
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would reach and change. There is much to be said in 
favor of the term “educational minister” with its con- 
notation of service and pastoral contact as over 
against the term “director of religious education” 
with its connotation of see So aa organizational 
machinery. 

To insist that the program must be unified and all 
of its phases planned and carried out in conference, 
is not to deny to both director and minister a fairly 
distinctive field of functions. It is rather to insist that 
each must do his work in the light of the activities 
of the other, and that important phases of leader- 
ship will be shared by them in common. The influ- 
ence and personality of the pastor must pervade the 
whole educational enterprise, while the fine educa- 
tional insight of the director must be counted upon 
to enrich and improve all phases of the congregational 
life. There must be no fences. 

This gives the best approach to the next problem, 
that of relationships. Unless pastor and director can 
“team” in the development and the administration 
of a unified church program there is little hope of 
solving the problem by any agreement as to rank, 
or authority, or special fields of function and re- 
sponsibility. In the employment of a dual ministry 
the basic problem is a very personal one. Will real 
teamwork be easy and inevitable? Problems of pre- 
rogative, professional standing, rank, and function 
melt away before a strong inclination on the part of 
both to develop a well unified program “each counting 
the other better than himself.’ In the absence of this 
spirit on the part of either or both, the relationship 
may as well be dissolved. In most cases it will be 
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the director’s move no matter where responsibility 
rests. The profession is on trial whether the man is 
or not. 

In cases where the director is responsible only for 
the Sunday school program he virtually supplants 
the volunteer Sunday school superintendent If, how- 
ever, the director also has charge of other agencies 
such as young people’s society work, and week-day 
religious education it may be wise to continue a gen- 
eral administrative officer over the Sunday school who 
will, of course, work under the supervision of the di- 
rector. This is a desirable means of relieving the 
director of administrative detail so that he can give 
more attention to technical supervision. Here again, 
of course, unless there can be real teamwork, the 
superintendent will more likely weaken than 
strengthen the program. As a general policy the Sun- 
day school superintendent should be continued only 
as a means of relieving the director of administrative 
detail, never as one who divides the field of general 
supervision with him. 

One of the most difficult problems is the mainte- 
nance of morale on the part of the school during the 
gradual transfer from the old technic of attendance 
drives to the new technic of sound educational proc- 
esses and qualitative measures of success. Most 
schools by one artificial device after another have 
maintained a steady or increasing gross attendance 
as the chief measure of success. There is little in- 
telligent appreciation for any other result of Sunday 
school activity. 

The director comes into this situation with educa- 
tional ideals which frown upon contests, attendance 
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drives and other forms of external attendance pres- 
sure. 

Ultimately through leadership training and program 
improvement he will supply internal motives for at- 
tendance and recruitment which will be far more 
effective than this external pressure has been. But, 
whereas a contest may yield thrilling “results” in a 
few weeks, this qualitative approach can hope to yield 
attendance results only in years. It will never do 
the spectacular. “You can’t make culture hum.” 

Here then is the director’s dilemma. His educa- 


tional ideals frown upon the attendance technic of / 
the past, the attendance pressure is reduced, and its © 


qualitative equivalent has had no time to develop. 
Consequently the first result of the director’s work 
which the chureh at large is able to evaluate is a de- 
creased attendance! Morale goes down. The new 
program is a failure. The director is “fired” and the 
good old tricks are again brought out to build up the 
school. No more directors for that church! 

The director must meet this situation in three ways 
simultaneously. First he must frankly tell the church 
that attendance results from his work must not be 
expected except as the gradual outcome of leadership 
training and program improvement over a period of 


years. Second he must begin at once, with the co-— 
operation of the pulpit, to cultivate the appreciation ‘ 


of the church for other results than those of numbers. 
Exhibits and demonstrations must be used for the 


purpose of morale and support of the program if not. 


for educational reasons. Third, he must give suffi- 
cient care to attendance emphasis to keep a fair gain 
in the totals even at temporary cost to his educa- 


——— 
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tional ideals. Let the older groups have contests if 
they want to and that is the only way to keep up 
morale. At all costs the director must convince the 
church in terms that they can understand that he 
really can deliver. Gradually he can shift to the 
qualitative technic at no cost to morale. It is as 
essential that the director educate the adult congrega- 
tion to an appreciation of a genuinely educational 
program as to have that program itself of high 
quality. 

The relationship of the director to his staff will be 
similar to that of the general superintendent except 
that the director will ultimately bring other agencies 
besides the Sunday school under his supervision, 
gradually merging them into a great church school, 
and finally into the church as a school. 

The prophetic function of the director, and his rela- 
tion as expert adviser to the educational committee 
as well as its executive officer are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the general superintendent al- 
ready discussed. 


SHOULD THE Pastor Ever Be THe EpucaTionaL D1- 
RECTOR ?— 


Ministerial training in the past has usually ignored 
the educational function of the church and the re- 
sources of the educational method in accomplishing 
spiritual objectives. However, an increasing number 
of the younger men are securing a thorough orienta- 
tion in religious education in their seminary work. 
Many other pastors are taking leadership training 
courses and short term university courses, securing 
preparation for educational leadership. Without such 
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special training the pastor is as little prepared for 
this important work as the ordinary voluntary 
worker. There is no implication here that the pastor 
ought to assume educational leadership without the 
most careful special preparation for it. The pastor 
who assumes that his general preparation and years 
of experience qualify him without such training is 
hopelessly disqualified merely by that assumption. 

Having carefully prepared himself for the dual 
function of pastor-director, the minister and the 
church will find many advantages in this means of 
providing educational supervision. 

1. A unified program is possible, in fact, well nigh 
inevitable. Pulpit and pastoral work will support 
the educational work and it in turn will undergird the 
total church program. 

2. The average sized or even small church can af- 
ford this type of leadership. 

3. The larger church by supplying secretarial help 
and effective volunteer help can augment the min- 
ister’s time and strength, making such a complete 
ministry possible, by some redistribution of responsi- 
bility. 

4, The pastor becomes pastor of his whole constitu- 
ency giving as much care to the “lambs” as to the 
stronger members of his flock. 

5. The relation involved to the leadership staff in 
supervision greatly increases the pervasive influence 
of the pastor throughout his constituency. 

The functions of the pastor-director are substan- 
tially the same as those of the director with pastoral 
and pulpit duties added. To lighten these latter 
much parish visitation may be done by voluntary 
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workers if the parish be carefully districted and or- 
ganized. Also the Sunday evening program could 
well be given over much of the time to activities 
growing out of the total educational program, reliev- 
ing the pastor of the second Sunday sermon. Most 
congregations would be better served by less preach- 
ing and a richer program of typical Christian activi- 
ties anyway. Of course there are “down town 
churches” and other situations where specialists must 
carry activity programs and the minister must con- 
tinue chiefly to preach. The majority of churches, 
however, could gradually reconstruct their programs 
as here suggested to great profit and richer service. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES 


1. List the administrative staff of your own school giving 
the functions of each member as actually being discharged: 
What essential functions remain inadequately provided for? 
How should functions be shifted? 

2. The rating of your school on the standard or program 
of work score card should now be complete. The committee 
with which you work should get its final report in shape in- 
cluding the program of improvements recommended. Now 
for the carrying out of these objectives! 
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